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Every business every day builds 
up a staggering total of figures 
+ on production, costs, sales, 
inventories. Their immediate 
purpose fulfilled, they too fre- 
quently are forgotten. When dis- 
sected, analyzed, reconstructed, 
they can be made to divulge 
valuable information of vast 
importance to management. 
The advertising of Felt & 
Tarrant Mfg. Co., makers of 
the “Comptometer,”’ talks to 


N. W. AYER 


Washington Square, Philadelphia °* 
San F. i * D it * 





Lendon * Montreal * 


management about their re- 
employment of figures through 
“Comptometer” methods . . . 
the methods for increasing effi- 
ciency rather than the merits of 
the “Comptometer” machine. 

During the four years of our 
business relationship, re-employ- 
ment of figures through “Compt- 
ometer” methods has increased 
very materially. 

Moral: There’s always a job 


for an idea. 


& SON, Inc. 


New York * Boston Chicago 
Buenos Aires * Sao Paulo 
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For 
Interrupting 
IDEAS... 


Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 
444. Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 





THE IDEAL AGENCY 


IDEAS 


How Advertisers 
Voted the Five 
Main Factors 


KNOWLEDGE OF MEDIA 


SY PAST REPUTATION 
\ SERVICE 











“The Advertising World” of London, England, 
reports the results of the questionnaire among fifty-five lead- 
ing advertisers to determine what factors decide the choice 
of an agency. We reproduce the result —“The Ideal Agency” 
in the tabulated opinion of these advertisers. 
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This Week 


Wi others talk price, you 
talk quality. Thus you'll be 
planting seeds for the time when 
the trade is able to recall that qual- 
ity really exists. 

Thus Aesop Glim’s favorite sales 
manager admonishes his men. In 
this week’s leading article, Mr. 
Glim quotes other admonitions, to 
wit: 

Sell your line. 
yourself, so that it 
over you,” 

Show your line. Use the equip- 
ment we have provided to lay your 
goods before the buyers. 

Watch our advertising. Discuss 
it with your customers. 

Look ahead of the immediate call 


Sell it, first, to 
“sticks out all 


to an objective that is more than 
the immediate order. , 
And there are others—admoni- 


tions that touch on fall selling, 
trade conditions, products, packages 
—admonitions that many another 
sales manager may pass on to his 
own men—after he, himself, has 
absorbed them. 

* * * 


Time was—and it seems only 
yesterday—when the name, Allis- 
Chalmers, meant steam engines. 
And now, just to prove how time 
flies, here’s Allis-Chalmers hip-deep 
in the tractor business, and the air- 
tired tractor business, at that. In 
a double-barreled interview with 
Allis-Chalmers executives, Andrew 
M. Howe reveals how this concern, 
with its well-known name, is mer- 
chandising to farmers a new agri- 
cultural concept. 

* * * 


Macy’s brings out a catalog. 
Something of a_ specialist in such 
matters, E, E. Irwin reviews the 
book, quoting high-spot passages 


17 
of copy. He finds skilled writing, 
enthusiasm—and zest. 

* * * 

There’s a battle on over buddies. 
“Buddies” was a name an adver- 
tising man suggested to the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company for a new 
cigarette. Also he suggested—on 
paper, so he swears—an advertising 
program. American Tobacco said: 
Sorry, and thank you. And now 
comes forward a plaintiff to enjoin 
American Tobacco from further 
use of what plaintiff claims is his 
creation. See: “Another Idea 
Suit.” 

o.2- 2 

Meanwhile, the idea business and 
its attendant discussion move A. 
Wineburgh to answer C. M. Bun- 
nell and to clear up Carbona’s 
new-idea policy. Also it moves 
Phil McCormick, who deals in 
ideas, to recall the minister, who, 
upon occasion, could expectorate so 
witheringly as to kill the greens- 
ward, permanently. 

So 2 @ 

In these articulate times, few 
agency men could plead not guilty 
to exposure to the literature of 
economics. On the other hand, 
few agency men would plead guilty 
to having met the subject and con- 
quered it. To these, in fact to all 
men engaged in merchandising, 
C. F. Bell, agency man and self- 
made economist, addresses his 
discussion of sound money. Pro- 
testing that sound money isn’t 
sound at all, Mr. Bell advances for 
discussion the Douglas dollar, 
whose base is national wealth. 

54: s 

May a trade-mark owner who 
sells his goods in bulk prevent a 
purchaser from packaging the 
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goods and selling them—retaining 
the brand name—in whatever units 
or ges he may select? Court 
decisions have conflicted; but the 
rule, as laid down by the United 
States Supreme Court and as re- 
ported and discussed in this issue 
by H. A. Toulmin, Jr., is that the 
re-seller may re-sell—if he makes 
it clear that he is the re-packager. 
* * * 


A busy October week confronts 
the A. B. C.—a busy week, also, 
for other publishing and advertis- 
groups. On the 14th President 
Irwin Maier will gavel to order the 
Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association. On the 17th and 18th, 
the A. B. C. will wade into its 
problems, most important of which 
is a committee-recommended change 
in the Bureau’s structure. 


* * * 


No house magazine needs to be 
overwhelmingly elaborate or stun- 
ningly expensive. The “Sales 
Maker,” magazine of the house of 
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Hardwick & Magee, attains effec- 
tiveness without paralyzing either 
a printshop or a board of directors. 
Under the heading, “Any Man’s 
House Magazine,” P. I. outlines 
the H & M formula. 


* * * 


Three thoughts about account 
solicitation: (1) it ought to be 
directed more specifically at the 
facts in the prospect’s business ; 
(2) it ought to be based on a long- 
term program of building a favor- 
able impression; and (3) it ought 
to be eliminated. Thus disagreed 
three advertising managers before 
the Chicago Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies. Reasonable pre- 
diction: Chicago agencies will pon- 
der the first and second and wish 
the third were possible. 

* * * 


Kenneth Plumb, of the Federal 
Advertising Agency, discusses pre- 
miums, urging that clients counsel 
with their agencies earlier and 
more often about premium plans. 
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OIL BURNER... 
I love YOU! 


.N oil burner is an unromantic 
object. But it is necessary, 
you'll admit. 

Now let’s say you have a new 
oil burner for sale. It’s priced right. 
It works well. It’s a BEAUTIFUL 
burner! 

What do you do to get people.to 
fall in love with it on sight—and 
buy? 

Advertise it to people who like 
to be in on the good new things 
first—and usually are; the people 
who when they buy first, influence 


Advertise it, in other words, to the 
people other people copy. 

The New Yorker is a national 
weekly with a selective circulation of 
more than 126,000 just such people. 

They set the styles and start 
the buying trends. Not just for oil 
burners. They open up the markets 
for onion soup, perfume, pickles, 
radios, real estate. 

Most anything, in fact. 


E 
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Selling Better Homes 


ISITORS to Milwaukee are invariably impressed with 

the charm and beauty of its residential sections. The 
home instinct seems to be stronger in Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin—the Number | state in home ownership. 


The Journal fosters this desire for better homes by reg- 
ularly sponsoring model home projects. Four new model 
homes, completely furnished, were opened to the public 
Sept. 29, and 100,000 people are expected to visit them. 
The traditional Journal policy of sponsoring worthwhile 
projects helps to explain the unusual reader interest and 
confidence enjoyed by this home-read newspaper. If your 
product plays any part in home life, you should be 
telling Milwaukee about it in The Journal. 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
am FIRST BY MERIT UY 
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From the Sales Manager 


Memoranda on Fall Selling Conditions, Competitors, Customers, 
Products, Packages and Advertising 


By Aesop Glim 


ERE are some more* memoranda from my favorite sales 
manager to his salesmen. I am convinced that one of the 
major reasons for his unusual success as a sales manager is his 
willingness to trade punches with his salesmen. While giving 
out his instructions in no uncertain terms, he is aways issuing 
a sincere invitation to each salesman to talk back, constructively. 
Here is his message to salesmen at the beginning of the fall 
selling season. It is the second most important Sales Letter that 
he sends. The most important one 





is sent just before New Years. 
*_ * * 

Just before January 1, 1935, I 
sent out a letter which was vitally 
important. Only three salesmen 
on the staff acted on the basis of 
the instructions definitely given in 
that letter. This fact cost us in 
the neighborhood of $50,000. 

Will you, therefore, read care- 
fully this Sales Letter which is 
equally important? 

Without it I am convinced you 
will muff the fall season just as 
you muffed business during Janu- 
ary, February and March, and cost 
us our shirts. 

May I have your comments on 
the many points mentioned in this 
letter ? 


Sell the Zephyr Line 

Early this month I sat in the 
office of a very large buyer who 
happens to be, thank God, a good 
customer of ours. As a matter of 
fact, I was talking not to the 
buyer, but to the Boss. 

This is what the Boss frankly 
said to me: 

“Smith, the buyer, has been in to 
see me a number of times during 


*See Parnrers’ Inx, June 13, 1935. 


the spring and early summer, quot- 
ing prices that were well below the 
prices that you quote to us, and 
asking my advice as to whether we 
should buy at those cheap prices. 
I said: ‘No, stick to Zephyr. It is 
a good line, you can make money 
on it. You need never be ashamed 
of the products you ship out, 
whereas, if you go jobbing for 
price, you may just get a whole 
lot of junk.’” 

At that point I began to do a 
little thinking. And here is an- 
other thought that crashed through. 
We have a competitor. The name 
of the competitor is the Blank 
Company. What you and I think 
of the Blank Company is of no 
particular consequence. They mav 
not have the best looking sales or- 
ganization in the country. In your 
territory you may feel that they 
are chiselers, but there is one thing 
that the men ir the Blank Company 
believe down to the last man; and 
that is, that the Blank Company 
line is the best line in the world. 

Your own territory can be proof 
of that. There are more customers 
in your territory (this applies to 
almost every territory) who believe 
that the Blank Company line is the 
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strongest line, than there are that 
believe in all other lines put 


together. 

Why? Simply because a group 
of men has been convinced, over a 
period of years, that their line is 
sound and have said so. 

The above statement is just a 
little bit embarrassing tome, There 
are very few of you who would 
dare go to the mat with me today 
on the quality of the Zephyr line 
as against anything on the market. 
We have a grand line, but if I 
haven’t sold you our line so that it 
sticks out all over you, so that you 
can’t help mentioning it, then I 
have missed doing a very impor- 
tant part of my job. 

We have been through a series 
of price reductions which have 
been disastrous to the company’s 
pocket book, and which have been 
also disastrous to the morale of the 
salesmen. It is so much easier to 
quote a lower price than to sell 
against a price differential. Too 
much of the first type of selling 
will ruin a salesman for any other 
selling. With some of you I have 
already discussed this question. 
And with most of the rest of you I 
shall hope to discuss it during the 
fall, for we are about to enter a 
period when Zephyr Company will 
again begin to hold the umbrella. 
We, as a company, will always sup- 
port a price structure. Some of 
our competitors will never be able 
to support a price structure. If 
they did they would go out of busi- 
ness. Therefore, we must equip 
ourselves all over again with the 
ability to sell against a differential. 
Just about the only way that you 
can do that is to sell the line and 
quality of our products. 

I hope that no one will be so 
obtuse as to assume that I am re- 
ferring to cheaper lines. We ex- 

ect to meet competition on those 

items both in quality and price. 
I am referring to the higher-priced 
lines and, particularly, to the top 
of the line. 

Those of you who have neglected 
to talk line quality during the first 
six months of 1935 have lost a 
tremendous opportunity. Every- 
body else was talking price, and, of 
course, you talked price, too. That’s 
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quite all right. But, what a rare 
chance it was to put in a few licks 
on quality, so that when quality 
became the watchword there were 
already some sales seeds planted 
for you. 

oe 2.9 


Show the Zephyr Line 


You will receive in due course a 
package containing the latest brain 
child of the factory crew. This 
case is designed with just one thing 
in mind. 

It will enable you to “Show the 
Zephyr Line.” 

alf of the advantage of this kit 
will be to convince you all over 
again that the line looks swell. If 
we can convince you of that, pos- 
sibly you can be persuaded to 
“Show the Zephyr Line” to some of 
your customers who have not seen 
it for some time. 

If I could only guarantee that 
you would use this case once on 
each customer in your territory it 
would be worth the price of ad- 
mission. I know that it isn’t easy 
to say to a man whom you have 
known for five, or ten, or fifteen 
years, and who has bought thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars’ 
worth of merchandise from you, 
“Bill, I want to show you our line.” 
It sounds silly. 

But, with this case you have 
both an opportunity and an excuse 
to show a man the line conveniently 
and painlessly. If you only would 
learn to use it as an adjunct of 
yourself, you will begin to put be- 
hind your selling a momentum that 
you have not been able to—namely, 
the strength of the line. 

Of course, there are a good 
many other advantages that this 
kit will give you. It will enable 
you to show parts of the line with- 
out boring a customer with an 
elaborate roll. It will enable you 
to build orders painlessly. 

I regard this kit and this Sales 
Letter as an exceedingly important 
milestone. I think it calls for a 
comment of some kind from you. 
Let me know that. you have got 
hold of the idea and that you agree 
with the idea (or, it may be, per- 
haps that you don’t). 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Get Away From the Crowds— 
Find New York’s Best Market 


Dia you ever try to find a 
friend in the crowds at Forty- 
second Street and Fifth Avenue? 
It’s hard. It’s sometimes hard 
for advertisers, too, to find their 
best newspaper audience among 
these New York crowds. That’s 
why we take you to less-crowded 
Wallingford, Vermont, and in- 
troduce you to some of the folks 
there who take The New York 
Times regularly. 


These seem like Wallingford’s 
preferred prospects—the Town 
Clerk, the Superintendent of 
Schools, the Assistant High 
School Principal, two ministers, 
a hotel manager, a State Sena- 
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tor, a fruit grower, a garage 
owner, an agricultural imple- 
ment company executive. 
They’re Times readers, all of 
them. 

When you get back to the 
populous New York market, you 
find that the same type of in- 
fluential, substantial, steady- 
income buyers here also read 
The New York Times... and 
more of them read The Times 
than any other New York news- 
paper. They comprise New 
York’s best market. 


That’s why The Times should 
be your first medium in New 
York. It is for most advertisers. 


Che New York Cimes 





That Package Drug Cleanup 


ELF-REGULATION of adver- 
tising in the package medicine 
field is an accomplished success, 
Edward H. Gardner, executive sec- 
retary of the Advisory Committee 
on Advertising of the Proprietary 
Association, told the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association 
in White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
today (Thursday). 
en the committee began its 
work a year ago the experiment 
was hailed as the first effort on the 
part of any industry to control ad- 
vertising of its members. 

“The industry,” Mr. Gardner 
said, “undertook this task with mis- 
givings and doubts as to its out- 
come, but now every manufacturer 
familiar with the work, I believe, 
is convinced that self-regulation of 
advertising is not only desirable but 
feasible, and that as long as there 
is one good advertiser whose inter- 
est might be in danger by inexact 
phrasing or as long as there is one 
obscure illegitimate fly-by-night 
who deliberately makes false claims, 
the industry must continue its 
protective efforts in this direction. 


— 


Sal Hepatica and Minit-Rub 
to Young & Rubicam 
The advertising of Sal Hepatica and 


Minit-Rub has been placed with Young 
& Rubicam, Inc., New York, by the 
Bristol-Myers Company. The appoint- 
ment is effective November 1, and _ in- 
cludes the handling of the Town Hall 
i radio program, featuring Fred 
Allen. 


Hevner Rejoins Chilton 

E. Wesley Hevner has been appointed 
circulation manager of the automotive 
division of the Chilton Company, Phila- 
delphia, with which he was associated 
twelve years . He was formerly 
vice-president of Street & view, Inc., 
and an account executive of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc. 


“Fortune” Advances Hodgins 

Eric Hodgins has been appointed man- 
=~ of Fortune, New York. He 
has associate editor for the last 
two. years. 


“The job calls for the co-opera- 
tive efforts of the advertisers, news- 
papers, magazines, radio stations, 
advertising agencies and the 
scientific consultants, all working 
in the belief that proprietaries have 
their legitimate place and that 
misleading statements, whether de- 
liberate or unintentional, injure 
the standing of the industry as a 
whole. 

“Tt is up to all of these forces 
to help work out legitimate claims 
and reasonable language. If we 
all work together to earn greater 
public respect for our advertising, 
there will be less danger of an | 
adverse public opinion and of a 
diminished value in our advertising 
dollar. 

“We should equally all work to- 
gether to protect the advertiser 
against unfair and unreasonable 
criticism and attack, against de- 
priving the advertiser of the right 
to make claims for his product 
that are in accordance with sound 
scientific opinion and with the rea- 
sonable enthusiasm which must be 
used in selling goods of any kind.” 


+ 


General Foods Executive 
Appointments 

Udell C. Young and Carl Whiteman 
have been elected vice-presidents of the 
General Foods Corporation, New York. 
Mr. Whiteman is also chairman of the 
merchandising committee of the General 
Foods Sales Company, Inc. C. J. Cal- 
lan, in charge house-to-house distri- 
bution of samples and booklets, has been 
appointed an associate merchandising 
manager of the sales company. He will 
handle Calumet baking powder merchan- 
Going problems in association with C. 
G. ortimer, vice-president. 

eee 


Yuban to Hanff-Metzger 
Arbuckle Bros., New York, have ap- 
pointed Hanff-Metzger, Inc., of that 
city, to direct the advertising of Yuban 
Coffee. 
. > * 


Has Heide Account 
Henry Heide, Inc., New York, con- 
fectionery manufacturer, has placed its 
vertising account with Kelly, Nason 
& Roosevelt, Inc., New York. 
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A YOUNG 
TEAM 
AND A YOUNG 
NEWSPAPER 


PAIR of lusty bruins—they’re both 
hard hitters—both popular in Chi- 
cago. Crowds of 40,000 people pack the 
Cub ball park, but a greater crowd by 
SIX TIMES buys the TIMES every day. 
240,000 readers in September, a gain 
of fifty thousand over September, 1934, 
they represent approximately 22% of the 
evening newspaper circulation in Chi- 
cago, the second largest market in 
America. 

23 consecutive months of gain in 
Retail Display Advertising—gains over 
gains—for a total of more than 1,300,000 
lines demonstrate the productiveness of 
this 22%. 

It is available at the lowest milline 
rate in Chicago’s evening field. 


DAILW je Ti MES 
CHICAGO'S P NEWSPAPER 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
SAWYER - FERGUSON -WALKER CO. 
NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
220 E. 42nd St. New Center Building Palmolive Building 
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BALTIMORE Building Operations 
for August Set Year’s Record.. ig 


Construction takes a sharp up-turn in Baltimore. tract 


During the first eight months of the year, almost four times po 
as many permits were issued for the erection of dwellings 65,00 


as were issued during the corresponding period of 1934. 
August sets the year’s record, with the valuation of all 


permits issued during th: month 61.5 per cent. greater 
than for August, 1934. The valuation gain for August 


over the month preceding was 27.8 per cent. 


Private construction continues to predominate. At 
present there is very little Federal or municipal building 
in evidence locally. This is but another way of saying 
that the increase in construction is mainly in home- 
building operations for Baltimore, the city of comfortable 
homes, more than half of which are owned by their 
occupants. 

Advertisers, certainly the great majority of them, already 
know that the Baltimore area can best be covered by 
using The Sunpapers—morning, evening and Sunday. 


THE SUNPAPERS IN SEPTEMBER 


peneey kan 195,383 Daily (M & E) 283,791 


of 8,709 A Gain of 6,975 
eur scplenine, Year Ago Over September Year Ago 


THE 


MORNING EVENING : SUNDAY 


mee York—John B. Woodward, Inc.—San Francisco and Los Angeles 
uy 8S. Osborn, Scolaro & Meeker, Inc.—Detrolt 
St. Louls—cC. A. Cour Atlanta—Garne & Grant 





Air Tires Produce 200,000 
Tractor Sales 


A simple story, simply told. Mr. Howe thus describes 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 


the methods the 


Company 


used in inducing farmers to buy tractors with low-pressure 


pneumatic tires. The remarkable 


story he 


— here was related to him in Milwaukee last week 
y Harry C. Merritt, manager of the Allis-Chalmers tractor 
division, and W. A. Roberts, general sales manager. 


By Andrew M. Howe 


AMERICAN farmers will pur- 
chase about 200,000 new farm 
tractors in 1935. Of these tractors, 
between 30,000 and 40,000 will have 
pneumatic tires, and from 55,000 to 
65,000 more will probably be 
changed over from steel wheels to 
rubber before the year is finished. 
These figures come from the 
Farm Implement News and they 
tell a story that has created a sen- 
sation in the farm implement busi- 
ness second only to the introduction 
of the tractor itself. Three years 
ago there were practically no low 
pressure pneumatic tires in use on 
farm tractors, This year the Amer- 
ican farmer will buy approximately 
$20,000,000 worth of tires for 
tractors. 

Farmers don’t change their habits 
quickly. It has taken a long time 
for the tractor to make any great 
headway against the horse. 
was this new idea introduced to 
the farm market? What were the 
sales problems of the pioneers in 
this field? 

I took these questions to the man 
who is credited with being the first 
to see the possibilities of air tires 
on farm tractors and farm ma- 
chines—Harry C. Merritt, manager 
of the tractor division of the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company. 
But the man who had this revo- 
lutionary idea refused to take 
credit for selling it to farm imple- 
ment dealers and educating the 
farmer to the advantages of air 
tires. 

He admitted that sales of his 


division had increased tremendously 
and that much of this could be 
attributed to the tractor air tire. 
Farmers and dealers, he agreed, 
were skeptical of this new idea 
and there was some educational 
work to be done. 

But Allis-Chalmers did not create 
a complex educational program to 
launch the new idea. The sales 
plan was and is just as simple as 
it could be made. The idea was 
merely to build as good a tractor 
as the company knew how, price it 
right and sell it. 

“The simplest way is usually the 
best way,” said Mr. Merritt. “This 
applies as much to selling as it does 
to production. Our products are 
all as simple as we can make them. 
That is, we omit all of the un- 
necessary gadgets. Each one of our 
tractors and implements is designed 
to do specific jobs. They are to be 
used by men who are not interested 
in’ fancy trimmings, novelty de- 
vices or experiments. Our products 
must be practical, durable, eco- 
nomical. 

“Our customers, farmers and in- 
dustrial users, are practical people 
looking for the best machine they 
can buy to accomplish specific jobs 
—at the lowest possible price. It 
is natural, therefore, that our sell- 
ing plan should be simple also. We 
determine what the job is and set 
out to accomplish it in as direct a 
manner as sible. We don’t go 
in for complicated programs. 

“Most of our effort is concen- 
trated on building a product that 
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will have features not available in 
competing items. Then we don’t 
have to think of things to talk 
about in our selling. Our sales talk 
is obviously built around these 
points of superiority, these special 
features.” 

“But,” I persisted, “many man- 
ufacturers have products that have 
strong talking points, that really 
are superior to what competition 
is offering. Many such manufac- 
turers fall short of success. They 
are unable to convince prospects, 
for one reason or another, that 
what they say is true or what they 
offer is better. Granted that your 
tractor, with the air tires, gave 
you something, particularly in the 
early days of its introduction, to 
talk about, how did you take ad- 
vantage of this? How did you 
reach your dealers and the farmers 
who must be convinced that this 
was not just a new-fangled idea, 
all right in theory but impractical ?” 


Company’s Prestige Allayed 
Skepticism 

“We expected dealers and farm- 
ers to be skeptical of this new 
development,” Mr. Merritt  re- 
plied. “But the answer to this 
problem was not so difficult, First 
of all, there was the Allis-Chal- 
mers name back of the idea. We 
immediately had a head start. We 
were not a strange company, a new 
organization trying to sponsor a 
radical idea. The Allis-Chalmers 
name guaranteed serious consider- 
ation. Everyone knew that we 
must believe in the air tire thor- 
oughly or we would not be willing 
to sponsor it. 

“Obviously the most important 
factor, therefore, was to build up 
our own belief in the idea. We 
must be thoroughly convinced of 
its feasibility before attempting to 
launch it. We must have definite 
evidence that the air tire will do 
everything that we claim for it. 
Our statements must be based on 
actual facts and tests, not on theory 
or surmise. These tests must be 
field tests, not laboratory experi- 


ments, - 
“So the first thing we did after 
we had done considerable experi- 


menting, enough to convince us 
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that we were on the right track, 
was to place a number of the air 
tire tractors on farms where they 
could be put through their They 
under all kinds of ——- 
would be in use under the 

sort of conditions as would ae 
on the farms of the ultimate buy- 
ers. They weren’t operated by en- 
gineers, nor by technical experts 
nor by men who might be influ- 
enced by their prejudices. 


Armed with Evidence of 
Their Practicability 


“These experimental tractors 
were watched and studied for sev- 
eral months. We placed them on 
farms around Milwaukee and left 
them long enough so that any bugs, 
or faults would show up. The air 
tire idea was justified. When we 
were through with these tests we 
had plenty of evidence of the prac- 
ticability of the idea. 

“In order to obtain further evi- 
dence, tests were undertaken by 
the University of Nebraska under 
the worst wintry corn picking con- 
ditions. The Nebraska men, by 
equipping the machines with lug 
type chains, were able to operate 
under conditions where steel lugged 
wheel tractors were practically 
useless. Furthermore, an American 
Society of Automotive Engineers 
questionnaire was sent to air tired 
tractor owners after a number of 
them were in operation. Of the 
users queried, the replies were 
overwhelmingly favorable. 

“Speed trials were also helpful 
in introducing air tires. We staged 
tractor races, with such famous 
drivers as Barney Oldfield and Ab 
Jenkins. The races dramatically 
demonstrated the speed and stam- 
ina of the air tire tractor. Official 
speed records of over sixty-five 
miles an hour were eventually es- 


“tablished. 


“All of this had great advertis- 
ing and publicity value. Farmers 
everywhere were soon talking 
about the air tired tractor. We 
stressed it in our advertising and 
our salesmen and dealers, enthu- 
siastic themselves, kept the word- 
of-mouth ball rolling. 

“Of course, the idea was a sound 
one. The product, in other words, 
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was right. No high-pressure sell- 
ing was needed. It was a matter 
of education rather than salesman- 
ship.” 

The man who has had the most 
to do with the actual selling of 
the air tire tractor, Mr. Merritt ex- 
plained, is W. A. Roberts, general 
sales manager of the tractor di- 
vision. 

“There isn’t a lot to say about 
our sales plan,” repeated Mr. Mer- 
ritt as he guided me to Mr. Rob- 
erts’ office. “We had something 
good to sell and we went out and 
sold it. Mr. Roberts is the one 
who has been in charge of this end 
of the job. He will, I am sure, be 
glad to explain just how the sell- 
ing is done.” 

In many ways Mr. Roberts is 
like Mr. Merritt. Both men are 
primarily salesmen. They both 
know the farm market and the 
farm implement business from the 
better: -up. Mr. Merritt started 
out, some yéars ago, as a machine 
man on farm equipment and has 
since been associated, mostly in 
sales work, with various farm im- 
plement companies. He joined Al- 
lis-Chalmers in 1923. Mr. Roberts 
has risen from thé sales force. 
Both men are obviously following 
in their own jobs; this principle 
of simplicity about’ which we are 
talking. ~ 


Three Factors That Are~ 
a Part of Selling 
“Selling, as I/see it,” 
Mr. Roberts, “hb 
three factors:/ Product, price and 
contacts. Most important of these, 
of course, is product. That is the 
basic, fundamental reason for suc- 
cess of the air tire tractor and, in 
fact, for this whole division. But 
I shan’t go into that factor any 
further as I imagine Mr. Merritt 
has covered it pretty well. 
“Price follows logically. . ‘How 
much?’ is the universal ~ question 
no matter what is being purchased. 
You ask it when you are about.to 
buy an automobile and the farmer 
asks it when he is about to buy'a 
tractor. 
It must be low enough so that the 
prospects can afford the product 
that they want. It must be right 
in comparison with competing 


explained 


ils down to these .. 


The price must’ be-right. - 
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products. But all of that is ob- 
vious. 

“Contacts mean merely getting 
the not of the product and the 
price before the people who are or 
should be interested. We don’t 
have any a plan for obtaining 
contacts. In reaching dealers, we 
ourselves advertise in the business 
papers, send occasional direct-mail 
pieces containing our story and 
have our salesmen call as fre- 
quently as possible. 


Dealers Continually Urged 
to Make Calls 


“Our dealers, in turn, are being 
constantly urged to make contacts 
with the farmers. We tell them 
over and over again that they must 
get out and make calls. We don’t 
offer any complicated follow-up 
system, involving more bookkeep- 
ing than the dealer would be will- 
ing to handle, we don’t attempt to 
systematize the dealer’s contact 
work, All we do is keep after 
him constantly, explaining the ne- 
cessity for making more and more 
calls. 

“One of the major planks in any 
sales platform that we may have is 
demonstration. We can talk all 
day about what our tractors and 
implements will do but nothing will 
convince the farmer so thoroughly 
as an actual demonstration, Our 
dealers put on demonstrations fre- 
quently. They have farmers from 
the surrounding territory come in 
and see for themselves just how 
an air tire tractor performs and 
what it can do. Those farmers 
who see such a demonstration will 
in turn tell other farmers and it is 
this sort of word-of-mouth adver- 
tising that is especially valuable. 

“We carry this idea of demonstra- 


_tion and proving our statements 


into all of our advertising. We 
don’t describe in general terms 
what our tractors are built to do. 
We show by picture and word 
what they have done already. We 
offer understandable, believable evi- 
dence. Our advertising is specific 
to a high degree. We don’t go in 
for generalities.” 

I had already noticed that every 
Allis-Chalmers advertisement in 
farm } goes contains a coupon. 
With the emphasis that the com- 
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CREATES PROFIT 


To the engineer, this great rush 
of water means power 

potential energy to drive the 
machines of factory and mill, 
power to light a million homes. 


The astute sales manager just as 
instinctively senses his oppor- 
tunity and uses the torrent of 
advertising power inherent in 
Hearst newspaper circulation. 
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39 VITAL SELLING FORCES 
IN 18 GREAT MARKET AREAS 
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pany places on obtaining contacts, 
interviews with farmers, this cou- 
pon practice is easy to understand. 
The coupons offer a free catalog 
and dealers are notified of the in- 
terest shown by inquirers. The 
catalog, attractive but very plain, 
contains practically no text that 
would ordinarily be called “selling 
talk.” It is he entirely made 
up of specifications and pictures. 
The sales story is in the product 
itself. The advertising has estab- 
lished a contact. This catalog, fol- 
lowed up by a dealer’s call, does 
the selling. 

Other mailing pieces are just as 
severely practical. They offer ex- 
cellent examples of the philosophy 
of simplification described by Mr 
Merritt and Mr. Roberts. 

“These demonstrations,” I asked 
Mr. Roberts, “of which you spoke 
a moment ago—do you have your 
dealers issue invitations to farmers 
to attend ?’ 

“No,” he replied. “When a 
dealer stages a demonstration, espe- 
cially when it involves the use of 
air tire tractors, which are still 
news among farmers, he is sure to 
have a crowd. Word spreads rap- 
idly. He must, of course, get out 
and invite those who should be the 
most interested—his best prospects. 
Others will soon hear about it 
and the size of the crowd attend- 
ing these demonstrations is really 
surprising. 

“Furthermore, the dealers fre- 
quently put on a demonstration 


+ 
Hansot Going to Paris 


W. H. Hansot, formerly manager of 
sales development of the footwear and 
clothing division of the United States 
Rubber Company, is leaving for Paris, 
where he wil by p Sgeeruang manager of 
Vacuum Oil, S.A.F. 


Joins Warman & Hall 
Walter K. Naylor, formerly with the 
F. Rothschild Company, Rochester, 
as advertising manager, has been ap- 
potatos production r of Warman 
Hall, Inc., Buffalo, Y 


Rogers with Lasky Agency 
wen dey formerly with Hanff- 
ie Inc. ew hag ‘ now -_ 
pm Ry N. te in ie copy aaa gan 
department 
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right on the prospect’s own farm. 
It is a lot like a demonstration ride 
in an automobile. The farmer is 
investing a lot of money when he 
buys a tractor and he wants to be 
very sure that he is getting not 
only what he needs and wants but 
his moftey’s worth, One of the best 
ways, Obviously, to convince him 
is to put the tractor into operation 
right on his own farm.” 

“Do you think, Mr. Roberts,” I 


asked, “that the farmer is ordi-. 


narily more skeptical than the 
man. That is, is he more likely’ to 
turn a thing inside out, subject it to 
more tests than is customary aptong 
other purchasers? Are most , 

ers ‘from Missouri’ when if’ comes 
to buying farm equipnient, at 
least?” 

“I don’t think so,” “he replied. 
“We don’t follow this practice of 
demonstrating, of, sticking pretty 
closely to facts in ‘our selling and 
advertising just becausé we are 


- reaching the farmer. We believe 


this is the logical way to sell our 
type of products. It certainly is 
the simplest method, and that, as 
you know, is the sort of plan we 
always try to follow—the simplest. 
As I said, it boils down to a ques- 
tion of product, price and contacts. 
We undoubtedly could dress up 
our sales plan with a lot of trim- 
mings but it seems to us that it is 
a waste of energy to go wandering 
off on detours when the straight- 
est road directly to the sale is 
open.” 


Death of E. C. Carrington 


Edmund C. Carrington, for the last 
cighaeen, years mana : of the Western 
vertising office in Chicago of the But- 
terick Company, died at that city saat 
week. He was sixty-three. Mr. 
rington had been associated with But. 
terick for thirty years. 
a o . 


Hampden Sales to Sheck 


», Magoden Sales Association, New York, 
bee gloeed its advertising account with 
the Sheck Advertising ency, Inc., of 
wotiaad be pun ee aeeee uct to be ad- 
verti ti pers, mag- 
azines and radio = a pn 


Heads Central Ciiiioet Sales 


V. Brown Irish, former national con- 
tact representative of Central Outdoor 
Advertising ney oe Inc., Cleveland, 
has been appointed d of sales. 
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Zest in the Catalog 


Macy’s New Shopping Guide Dares to Unbend and Fears Not 
an Occasional Exclamation Point 


By E. E. Irwin 


Monseigneur Cousseau, who for 
many years was Bishop of Angou- 
leme, was dining, at Rome, with high 
dignitaries of the Church. He was 
asked the precise location and extent 
of his diocese, and he replied, “I am 
the Bishop of Angouleme, Bishop of 
Charente.” The faces around him 
remained completely blank. Realiz- 
ing that his words meant nothing to 
the good churchmen, with a small 
smile he added, “I am also Bishop 
of Cognac.” The faces of his con- 
freres beamed with recognition, the 
venerable heads nodded in compre- 
hension, and an admiring and appre- 
ciative murmur encircled the table: 
“Ah, the magnificent, the superb See 
of Cognac.” 


THAT'S from Macy’s. It’s 
thrown in gratis, even unmarked 
as to price, undistinguished, even, 
by a label attesting that its subtlety 
is 6 per cent more subtle than any 
other line of subtlety in town. It 
is one of the high spots—one of 
many high spots of intrinsic and 
technical interest—in the “Handy 
Guide for Household Needs—Win- 
ter 1935-6,” just issued by R. H. 
Macy & Company. 

In merchandising language the 
guide, of course, is a catalog. It’s 
a 100-page, rotogravured book, 
lighted here and there with two- 
color and four-color pages. It car- 
ries order blanks—embodying space 
for inquiry and comment. It “sells” 
the Macy “D. A.” plan. It intro- 
duces a new Macy activity, to wit: 

“By Telephone—We Call You. 
A new service. You'll like it. If 
you live in one of the five boroughs 
of New York City, all you do is 
say that you want to be phoned 
every walk, or at any other regular 
interval that best suits you. A rep- 
resentative of our e-Call-You 
Staff will follow your instructions. 

“Or, By Telephone—You Call 


Us. Just call LAckawanna 4-6000. 
A specially trained staff of men 
and women will take your order 
expertly, answer your questions 
and also (when you request them) 
advise you about the uses of the 
merchandise.” 

And, of course, the book displays 
and describes Macy goods—six 
main divisions for cosmetics, drugs 
and toiletries, wines and liquors, 
groceries, candy, and housewares. 

To catalog makers, two features 
command interest. 

Of these, one is a business-reply 
card, bound into the book just ahead 
of the prolog. The card reads: 

“Your Friends Will Want this 
New Macy Service Too! 

“Please send Macy’s New Handy 
Guide for Household needs to:” 

(Spaces for two names, addresses 
and telephone numbers, and the 
sender’s name and address.) 

The other feature is a shaded 
map—areas of white, cross-hatch, 
and gray. In the white areas, Macy 
deliveries are daily and free; in the 
cross-hatched areas, deliveries are 
weekly, and free; to the gray areas, 
deliveries go out by parcel post, 
freight, or express, at the custom- 
er’s expense. 

Students of catalog copy would 
read into the Macy text two under- 
lying facts. The copy talks from 
the buyer’s side of the transaction; 
but it talks, not in terms of specifi- 
cations or chemical formulz, but in 
terms of uses and advantages and 
virtues. Realizing that it competes 
with the customer’s neighborhood 
drug store, or her liquor store, or 
her food store, it speaks persua- 
sively—and fears not to drop in an 
occasional exclamation point. It 
dares to unbend. 

For examiners of prologs and 
preambles, this : 


This catalog is an extension of 
Macy’s service to its customers. Like 
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we got tho 


swell FIGHT PHOTOS 


W. kinda liked the pictures we 
had of the Baer-Louis fight. So we 
asked Mr. Martin McEvilly, who runs 
our camera staff, how we got ’em. 

It took 33 men—19 fotogs, 9 mes- 
senger boys, 4 motor cycle riders, 
and a carload of plates. And it didn’t 
matter how or when the knockout 
came. We had it covered from every 
angle and all sides. 

Row B of the so-called working 
press housed six News photographers. 
Four men with stills were centered 
on four sides. One of them got that 
close-up below. But a still may stop 
a fighter in midair. So at opposite 
corners of the ring, two more News 
photographers ground movie cameras, 
missing nothing. Six News camera men 
close enough to smell the blood, ifany! 

But too close to get a good shot of 
a man on the mat. Four more News 
men worked in the mezzanine boxes, 
using big telescopic lenses. A pair on 
each side of the ring, their cameras 
focused at different angles. These are 
the knock-down fight photographers. 
Their job was to get both fighters in 
the knockout picture, before Mr. Louis 
had time to back into a neutral corner 
—cutting through referee, ropes and 
wild fight fans to show the surprise 
on the features of Mr. Max Baer. The 
knockout picture was a knockout in 
The News next morning. 


A lot of leading citizens, such 
Hollywood actors, G-men, govern 
platinum blondes, home run heroe 
society gals and so on were amo 
those present. Four News camera me 
rambled around the ringside area 
“personalities”. As the fight oper 
one of them scrammed to Max’s d 
ing room, one to Joe’s. If they 
waited for the finish, there would 
have been any dressing room pic 
Fifty thousand fans were trying to 
in. The other two were told to shado 
the fighters after they left the ring 
just in case. “Stay with ’em,” warne 
Mr. McEvilly, “until you see 'e 
tucked under the covers.” 

Outside the Stadium, two fotog 
watched for trouble, crowds and colo 
Another picture man who didn’t s 


A ringside photogr got t 
exclusive portrait of Max Baer f 
The News’ back page of fight pictu 
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he fight spent the evening in Harlem. 
Mr. McEvilly had established field 
eadquarters at the flagpole in deep 
enter field. This point, near the press 
ate, was receiving station for plates. 
atellite to each ringside fotog was a 
mart messenger boy. In the minute 
terval between rounds, the boys 
mbled through and over the cops, 
ers, firemen, gate crashers and other 
ys who gather in the aisles of the 
ress area, relayed their plates to the 
ment of the newsreel platform in 
ter field,and scrambled back before 
bell. Second relay carried the plates 
the flagpole. Third relay to the 


ge ie 
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A: The ring 

B & C: Mezzanine boxes 
D: Newsree! platform 

E: Flagpole headquarters 
F: News movie cameras 
G: Press gate 

X: News photographers 


motor cycle squad waiting at the 

press gate. A few minutes later 

the plates were in the dark room 
at The News Plant. 

The picture staff was set for every 
situation, for any sudden emergency. 
With no fuss, they got some swell 
pictures, and got them into the paper. 
More than 1,900,000 persons bought 
The News next morning—and saw in 
pictures some 25 phases of the fight. 

We don’t have that circulation 
every day. But we do reach two New 
York families out of every three, with 
the largest newspaper circulation in 
America. At the lowest advertising 
cost. If you want to do big things in 
America’s biggest market, use the 
medium that goes biggest in the market. 


NEWS 
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Macy’s catalog has six main divisions—for cosmetics, drugs and toiletries, 
liquors, groceries, candy and housewares 


so many of our ventures, it is con- 
ceived, not out of theory, but directly 
out of the expressions of our cus- 
tomers themselves. 

Many of them, unable to come to 
the store as often as they wish, have 
asked us to bring a part of the store 
to them in a small catalog, to con- 
tain only the articles of frequent use 
that bear Macy’s own marks, in order 
that they may steadily earn the sav- 
ings those articles accrue. The sav- 
ings, we assure you, are very real. 

‘o be sure, this catalog is a small 
fraction of the variety of merchan- 
dise to be found in the store; it de- 
scribes only some 2,000 articles of a 
grand total that, we believe, is some- 
where in excess of 300,000—which 
is probably the widest shopping as- 
sortment to be found in America. 

In a store of our scope, the pace 
of fashion and the constant disclo- 
sure of new consumer needs would 
write any such complete catalog out 
of date before the ink was dry. But 
of these 2,000 we are pardonably 
proud; they are articles upon which 
we have firmly stamped our own 
name,.with its full implications of 
warranty; they are articles that we 
always have in stock. 

We hope you will find it conve- 
nient to order from this catalog. We 


have set up a new staff especially 
trained to handle such orders. We 
further hope that you will write 
us your frank comment upon the 
practical usefulness of the “Handy 
Guide”—and of the service. 


Next, this page: 


Over 4,440,000 times last year, 
thrifty New Yorkers “saved with 
safety.” If you will set down on 
paper, right here and now, the ap- 
proximate amount you spend per 
month for normal necessities of your 
toilet and for the health supplies 
your family uses—and then compare 
that subtle, steady expense with the 
prices in the following pages—this 
“Handy Guide” will start saving 
large, hard, American dollars for 
you at once. 

For Macy’s whole drug and toilet- 
goods store (the largest independent 
drug store in America) is based on 
the proven principle that first-rate 
drug and toilet preparations can 
be made, under scientific conditions, 
with expert technique, to strict for- 
mula, of first-quality ingredients and 
subject to the rigid tests of Macy’s 
Bureau of Standards—and still can 
sell for prices so low as to insure you 
a wide, real saving. . . . 

The following pages will best ex- 
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plain the variety of our stock. It 
will be evident to you that no mem- 
ber of the family has been over- 
looked in our preparations—it will 
be ally evident that every mem- 
ber af ite family can help you afford 
plenty of the best, .. . 


That page introduces the cos- 
metics and drugs. In part the page 
that introduces the wines and 
liquors goes like this: 


Trust the Seller—and You Can 
Trust Your Cellar. 

For some thirty years before Pro- 
hibition, well-fed New York knew 
that one store in particular had made 
a keen study of good wines and 
liquors, had unusually favorable con- 
nections with the soundest and great- 
est producers, had a tasting staff 
with an uncommonly nice palate, 
and,,to cap all this, managed to sell 
exceptional things at very low prices. 

In ‘short, New York ordered its 
wines and its liquors from Macy’s. 
Then came Prohibition, and there 
was no more to be had, and Macy’s 
sold out every last drop and closed 
the book. 

Then came Repeal. For more than 
a year Macy’s Chief Taster (he 
had never left us) had browsed 
around America and Europe, cement- 
ing old friendships, making new, 
and ear-marking the best and hope- 
fully hoarded wines and liquors for 
Macy’s “when, as, and if.” 

The result was that when Macy’s 
re-opened its notable store, it was 
unique in the balance and the 
breadth of its assortment and in the 
quality of its offerings. Macy’s was 
no novice, no amateur taking a flyer 
in.a trade suddenly become “new” 
again. Macy’s was, let us say, a 
Tilden come back to the courts with 
the muscles of 1919, or an Escoffier 
preparing a 1936 menu with the 
sagacity of the Escoffier of 1900. 

Furthermore, to avoid the miser- 
able pitfalls that were left by Pro- 
hibition, Macy’s backed its wine 
store with the full scientific testing- 
practice of Macy’s Bureau of Stand- 
ards to verify the authenticity and 
potable purity of every drop we sell. 

today when you “trust the 
seller” by just automatically stock- 
ing your cellar from Macy’s you may 
trust that cellar implicitly. . . . 
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Next, a sample from the page 
that thtroduces the grocéries: 


“Fancy such Fancy Groceries, ‘at 
Such Unfancy Prices!” 

Traveling 25,000 miles a year for 
a meal is either a new high in recrea- 
tion, or the perfect tribute to a méal 
rather unusual. Our staff of 
buyers cover that much pis, yo 
year, nor count the mileage wasted— 
for the “meal” to be prepared, the 
table to be set, is New York’s own, 
New York’s best. 

Earning the title of Cheese Head- 
quarters of the Universe, for *jn- 
stance, is no swivel-chair job;*it will 
take you into the Roquefort caves, 
among the sheep themselves; it will 
take you into Italy, inte““Wisconsin, 
into Holland and Englafd and Switz- 
erland. At the end"of your travels, 
you will find yourself the purveyor 
of 140 different and noble cheeses. 

For New York expects ms to zig- 
zag all over the earth and bring 
back cumquats from China, chiitneys 
from India, plum puddings and 
potted meats from London, bisciits 
from Reading, pété de foie gras 
from France, sardines from Portugal, 
salmon with the spray of the Colum- 
bia still upon them—expects us to 
know our groceries and bring them 
back as nearly alive as may be. . . . 

We set, in short, a table. We line 
pantry shelves with the essence of 
hospitality. We line human interiors 
with vitamins, calories, contentment, 
and appreciation of good living. We 
linehuman souls with human kind- 
ness. 

We manage to perform these mir- 
acles year after year by a very hard- 
headed*eonviction that you need not 
pay a imiilion dollars for million. 
dollar food. Once we said “Fancy 
such groceries at such unfancy 
prices!” We know no cause for re- 
tracting that advice. 


So much for the introductory 
full-pages. In the full-page space, 
the copy writer’s task was com- 
paratively easy. Although, for cat- 
alog ‘copy, the text does reveal the 
application of a high order of skill, 
diction really didn’t go into high 
until it tackled the little four- 
and five- and six-lined, character- 
counted descriptions of items. 

As we examine, watch the “you- 
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JERAGE .. . 


irings results! 


WHEN you have coverage like this you may expect 
results worth while—cygnets, no less! You need 
not fear a nestful of little sparrows! « When we 
say The Detroit News gives you coverage of the 


Fourth Market in America—we mean it in the full 
sense of both quantity and quality! In the Detroit 
trading area it has at least 24,000 more circula- 
tion than the next newspaper. This circulation fol- 
lows a clear pattern, proved by thorough surveys. 
eIt is highest where purchasing power is greatest. 
It is lowest where purchasing power is low. That is 
important in any market, but it is doubly so in a 

. market that is experiencing the most recovery 
of any in the country. e 76% of the circulation of 
The News is home-delivered! 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER—76% HOME -DELIVERED IN DETROIT 
Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
New York: I. A. Klein, Inc. Chicago: J. E. Lutz 
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angle,” the explanation of advan- 
tages to the user, and the enthu- 
siasm. 

For example, the following de- 
scription of eye-pads: 

Soothing and restful for tired eyes. 
They'll put new sparkle in your eyes 
while you relax. Each pad may be 
used several times. Use them when 


napping. 
For powder puffs: 


Macy’s Swansdown Puffs—You'll 
feel six to ten times more glamour- 
ous if you pat on your powder with 
a wn puff. 1 sizes, from 
compact to bath powder size. Lovely 
pastel shades of blue, green, peach, 
yellow, lavender and white. Please 
mention shade desired. 


This for York House London 
Dock -Rum : 


Old enough (15) years, to have 
achieved the ultimate in flavor and 
richness. Truly a liqueur rum, its 
goodness is best appreciated when 
drunk neat, but its smoothness will 
also make cocktails, punches, and 
highballs. Produced in Jamaica and 


ry 


New Staff Set-up, Erwin, Wasey 


As of October 1, officers and execu- 
tives of Erwin, Wasey & Company, Inc., 
are as follows: L. R. Wasey, president; 

B. Winters, executive vice-president 
and secretary; Howard D. Williams, vice- 
resident and general manager; Paul 
Reenetn vice-president and. art director; 
A. G. Van Utt, treasurer and assistant 
secretary. 

Media directors are J. W. Sturdivant 
and T. N. Tveter. Lewis R. Amis is 
radio director and M. L. Prindle, re- 
search director. 

H. L. Brockway is production director 
and Innes Harris, publicity director. 


To Represent “Post-Dispatch” 
Metropolitan Sunday Hemepagers Inc., 


New York, will represent in uis, 
in addition to the Globe-Democrat, the 
Post-Dispatch. Advertisers may thus 
use the Post-Dispatch, as the alternate 
or additional paper in St. Louis, at 
group rates for comic and rotogravure 
section advertising. 
eee 


With J. Walter Thompson 

. C. Roberts, formerly with Frederick 
& Mitchell, Inc., has joined the Chicago 
office of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany. 
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aged in the famed London Dock 
warehouses. 
This for Macy’s Paste Cleaner: 


When you moisten a cloth and rub 
it on, even stubborn dirt disappears. 
It’s practically indispensable, there- 
fore, for cleaning floors, walls, tiles, 
painted surfaces. 


And this for a varnish: 


Supre-Macy Mopping Varnish— 
Take Macy’s varnish spreader (or a 
rag or brush) liberally sprinkled 
with mopping varnish. Rub it once 
across the floor and you'll be sur- 
prised at the brilliant effect. It dries 
in four to six hours. It’s very hard, 
resists alcohol, water, and greese. 


The book’s distribution? Al- 
ready, the early copies, enroute to 
“D. A.” customers, are in the mails. 
What will be the ultimate quantity 
and through what specific channels 
futher distribution will travel, 
Macy’s doesn’t yet know. 

“Thus far,” the store manage- 
ment says, “the guide is so well 
received that its popularity seems 
certain. Its sales returns, we are 
sure, will be gratifying.” 


+ 


New York “Times” Adds to Staff 


Max Falk, for many years engaged in 
real estate advertising, has joined the 
New York Times advertising department 
in charge of real estate advertising. 
Joseph Milton has joined the Times in 
charge of seeds and nurseries advertis- 
ing. Thomas J. Roche, with the Times 
for a number of years, is now in charge 
of resorts, travel and transportation ad- 
vertising. 

eee 


Michaels and James with Peck 


Harry C. Michaels, former vice-pres- 
ident and treasurer of the United Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., and lately with 
the New York Times, has joined the 
Peck Advertising Agency, New York, as 
head of its new business department. 
Richard E. James, formerly with the 
J. Walter Thompson Company and the 
General Electric Company, has joined 
the agency’s copy staff. 

es * + 


Leonard Hole Joins CBS 


Leonard Hole has been appointed as- 
sistant to W. B. Lewis, director of com- 
mercial programs, Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, Inc., New York. Mr. Hole 
has been with Benton & Bowles, Inc., 
as account executive and, later, in the 
radio department. He was formerly 
with NBC. 
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Busy A. B.C. Week 


A Full Schedule of Important Meetin 
Advertising Event in 


MPROVING business conditions 

and important agenda combine 
to forecast lively doings at the 
twenty-second annual renewal of 
A. B. C. Week, at Chicago, which 
opens October 14. 

The two-day A. B. C. meeting, 
scheduled for October 17 and 18 
will, as usual, be preceded by con- 
ventions of several other publishing 
and advertising groups. These in- 
clude the Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Association, the Inland 
Daily Press -Association, Major 
Market Newspapers, Inc., and the 
Agricultural Publishers Assn. 

An impressive array of headlin- 
ers is being marshaled to ascend 
the rostrum at the Audit Bureau 
sessions. The opening session on 
Thursday morning, October 17, will 
begin with the annual report of the 
Bureau’s master statesman, Presi- 
dent P. L. Thomson. Other speak- 
ers will be Thomas H. Beck, presi- 
dent of the Crowell Publishing 
Company; Ken R. Dyke, general 
advertising manager of the Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Company ; and 
John Cowles, assocate publisher of 
the Des Moines Register-Tribune. 
B. K. Sandwell, editor of Saturday 
Night, Toronto, will speak at a 
luncheon Thursday. 

In addition, there will be three 
outside speakers : Gilbert D. Farrar, 
typographic consultant ; Floyd Par- 
sons, associate editor, Advertising 
and Selling; and J. R. Ozanne, 
Continental Marketing Corporation. 

During the year since the last 
convention there has been much 
discussion of Bureau problems, in 
particular those presented through 
the report of the special newspaper 
committee recommending changes 
in the Bureau’s structure. Mem- 
bership consideration of the pro- 
posed changes in set-up agreed 
upon by the A. B. C. board of 
directors and the newspaper group 
will be the most important item on 
the Bureau’s program of discussion. 
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Planned for Annual 
icago 


The week’s activities open on 
Monday morning, October 14, when 
President Irwin Maier, advertising 
manager of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, calls to order the two-day 
meeting of the Newspaper Adver- 
tising ecutives Association. A 
highly important feature of this 
convention will be an executive din- 
ner Monday evening attended by a 

“newspaper committee” of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies and members of the 
Newspaper Executives’ committee 
on agency relations. The newspaper 
rate situation will be discussed. 

For the newspaper executives, 
those attending will be Don Bridge, 
advertising manager of the New 
York Times, chairman; Colonel 
Leroy Herron, Washington Eve- 
ning Star; T. Norman Williams, 
director of advertising, Cincinnati 
Enquirer; Frank Wescott, adver- 
tising m r, Gary (Ind.) Post 
Tribune; Thomas G. Murphy, as- 
sistant business manager, Janesville 
Gazette; George J. Auer, repre- 
senting the board of directors; 
Irwin Maier, president, and -— 
C. Buntman, secretary a 
treasurer. 

The agency people at the dinner 
will include John Benson, presi- 
dent of the Four A’s; Ben Duffy, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc.; J. J. Hartigan, Campbell- 
Ewald Company, Inc.; Victor 
Mowrie, McCann-Erickson, Inc.; 
Ross Gamble, Erwin, Wasey & 
Co., Inc., Chicago; N. H. Pumpian, 
Henri, Hurst & ‘McDonald, Inc. ; 
Otto Stadelman, Needham, Louis & 
Brorby, Inc. 

On Tuesday begins the fall con- 
vention of the Inland Daily Press 
Association, also scheduled for 
two-day duration. 

Wednesday brings the annual 
meeting of Major Market News- 
papers, Inc. 

The Agricultural Publishers also 
convene on nesday. 
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Nor will half 
a market keep 


the wolf away 


: manufacturer can do a 100% job 


fago market. In other words, Ameri- 
fan readers buy half the food, half 
he clothes, half the refrigerators, half 
he automobiles, half of everything 
ans in America’s second largest 
market. 


© ignore this powerful buying factor 
s equivalent to a manufacturer saying 
o himself, “Nerts to half the Chicago 
market.” But worse, it’s equivalent to 
aying to his Chicago dealers, “With 
my merchandise you can make a big 


profit. But mind you, you'll have to 
work hard because my advertising is 
sending only one out of every two 
Chicagoans into your stores.” 


The Chicago American has the largest 
evening circulation in Chicago. It 
gives every manufacturer the oppor- 
tunity to talk directly to Chicago's 
tonnage market at night when sales 
contacts are most easily made. It sends 
American readers into dealers’ stores 
asking for merchandise advertised in 
the Chicago American. And big as 
Chicago is, the American reaches half 
of this great market. Mr. Manufac- 
turer, if you’re not using the Ameri- 
can, you don’t know the half of it. 


ONAL REPRESENTATIVES: HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Redney E. Boone, G 








Kimbatts’ Debut 


PAPER merchandiser for sixty- 
three years, the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation has branched out in a 
new direction—the building mate- 
rial field. The product is a new 
laminated wood fiber insulating ma- 
terial called Kimbatts, which after 
two years of experimentation in 
laboratory and field, made its for- 
mal debut this week in a test cam- 
paign in the Buffalo, N. Y., market. 

In the distribution work which 
preceded the launching of the ad- 
vertising program, the product met 
with an immediate success. Sales- 
men contacted the lumber dealers 
with a pictorial manual explaining 
the nature of the new product, dis- 
playing charts on its insulation ef- 
ficiency and detailing the advertis- 
ing plans. 

Advertising is being run in three 
Buffalo daily newspapers and will 
continue for a period of ten weeks. 
The first advertisement was 1,250 


— 


Larger Campaign for 
Listerine Cough Drops 
According to the Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, the “biggest advertising cam- 
paign ever put behind any cough drop” 
will be used to advertise its new Lister- 
ine Cough Drop. Sixty-seven magazines, 
also newspapers in all of the country’s 
major markets, will carry the campaign. 
An introductory offer of a free box of 
cough drops is being made to purchasers 
of each 67-cent bottle of Listerine. In 
addition, the company is offering drug- 
ists three free fourteen-ounce bottles of 
isterine if they tie-in with the cam- 
paign on the new product. 
o . * 


Outdoor Campaign for Emark 


For the first time in its history, 
Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, is in- 
augurating a poster advertising campaign 
for its Emark battery division. The idea 
behind this campaign, which will begin 
in selected territories throughout the 
East, is to reach automobile owners un- 
der actual driving conditions. 

oe . . 


Has Cubbison Crackers 


The Cubbison Cracker Company, Inc., 
manufacturer of Melba Toast, Melbetts 
and other cracker products, has appointed 
the Los Angeles office of Emil Brisacher 
and Staff to handle its advertising. Ra- 
dio and car cards on the Pacific Coast 
will be used. 


lines and large space will be used 
throughout the campaign. 

Convinced after extensive re- 
search work in the building field 
that the public is thoroughly sold 
on insulation as such, the company 
is concentrating exclusively on sell- 
ing and securing brand acceptance 
for its own product. Copv will 
emphasize specific, factual stories 
on the fuel savings to be effected 
with Kimbatts and the added home 
comfort to be derived from such 
installations. 

Advertisements will run over the 
names of the lumber dealers han- 
dling the product and will offer an 
illustrated booklet on “Year "Round 
Insulation.” For follow-up work 
dealers are being provided with di- 
rect-mail promotional material. 

Expansion into other markets 
will be determined, in a large mea- 
sure, on the results of the Buffalo 
test program. 


+ 


Knisely Heads Youngstown 
Industrial Group 


S. A. Knisely, Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion, has been elected president of the 
Youngstown, Ohio, District Industrial 
Marketers. Recently organized, this group 
will meet regularly the first Friday of 
each month. 

R. P. Dodds, Truscon Steel Company, 
is first vice-president, R. E. McClure, 
McClure & Wilder, second vice-president; 
Park Meek, Meek & Wearstler, secre- 
tary, and R. S, Gildart, General 
Fireproofing Company, treasurer. 

a + 7 


Returns to Woodward 


P. O. E. Johnson, formerly with the 
Detroit office of John B. Woodward, 
Inc., and more recently with the New 
York Times, has returned to the Wood- 
ward organization as a member of its 
Chicago staff. E. Crosby Vining, asso- 
ciated with Woodward’s Chicago office 
for the last eight years, has resigned to 
join the staff of the Chica: general 
agent of the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company. 
* . . 


Gets Petro and Nokol Account 


The Petroleum Heat and Power Com- 
pany, Stamford, Conn., Petro and Nokol 
oil burners and marketer of fuel oil, 
has appointed Rickard and Company, 
Inc., New York agency, to handle its 
advertising account. 
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HAT Washingtonians are thrifty 
is demonstrated by the fact that 
the savings departments of the 
banks and trust companies have 
savings accounts with practically 
every two—men, women and chil- 
dren in Washington as indicated by 
the number of pass books in use. 


Washingtonians are notably in a 
position to buy WHAT they want, 
WHEN they want it—because 
they have the money available. 
And that they ARE SPENDING 
IT is evidenced by the steady 
growth of retail business, showing 
a gain of 14.2% over the first eight 
months of last year—and still 
climbing. 


The problem of reaching the 
Washington market effectually is 
simple. THE STAR is the ONLY 
medium really essential THE 
STAR’S circulation—Evening and 
Sunday—isn’t a transient one— 
but goes DIRECTLY, and REG- 
ULARLY INTO THE HOMES, 
where you want your message 
to go. 


An. Aisociated Press Newspaper 
Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
Member Major Market Newspapers 








SALES ACTION 
tea FRIDAY 


—THE VERY DAY COLLIERS APPEARS 


Ir doesn’t take long to translate 
an advertisement in Collier’s into 
a neatly wrapped package thrust 
under the arm of a customer. The 
very day Collier’s reaches its 
readers its pull is felt in retail out- 
lets all over the country. 

That's because Collier’s, with 
its quick tempo and fresh view- 
point, has attracted the most active 
market in America: 2,400,000 men 
and women (with their families) 
who are alert to everything that is 
few and interesting—from the 
real effect of Hitlerism in Europe 
to the latest model refrigerator. 
Collier’s readers do not wait when 
they see something they want to 
buy. They act. 

In fact, if they weren’t built that 


way they wouldn’t be reading 
Collier’s. For Collier's has nothing 
to offer people of settled habits and 
convictions — who yawn content- 
edly over innocuous fiction, pon- 
derous articles and opinions which 
never rub them the wrong way. 
Such people—with slow, settled 
habits—Collier’s automatically 
eliminates. Every advertising dol- 
lar spent in Collier’s finds an open- 
minded, eager-to-buy audience. 

This great audience is yours to 
talk to any Friday. It is a market 
that doesn’t mull and ponder be- 
fore it buys. Its response is imme- 
diate— often just a matter of hours. 
And in today’s hard fight for busi- 
ness, advertisers find this a mighty 
important advantage. 


Colliers 


Whe Alive Mlirhel 


Read every week by more than 2,400,000 Active-Minded Families THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY ¢ 250 Park Avene, 
YORK © PUBLISHERS: COLLIER’S « WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION ¢ THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE « THE COUNTRY HOME 


© 1035. The Crowell Publisbing Co 
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1400 LINES RUN... 
10,500 RESPONSES 


The advertiser? Ourselves. 





The product? An embossed portrait 


of the famous Tiger infield—Ovwen, 
Gehringer, Greenberg and Rogell. 


Fourteen hundred lines were used to 
advertise the picture, selling at cost... 
5c. over the counter... 6c. by mail. 


Baseball enthusiasm? Undoubtedly. 


But just the same the reader-interest 
was there and the response that helps 
make any advertising in this newspaper 
soundly resultful. 


The Detroit Free Press 


1831—-ON GUARD FOR MORE TIIAN A CENTURY—1935 
VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc., National Representatives 























Another Idea Suit 


American Tobacco Company and Lord & Thomas Are Charged 
with Imitating Advertising Campaign 


HE American Tobacco Com- 

pany and Lord & Thomas, Inc., 
have been sued by Arthur R. Gris- 
wold on charges that the Lucky 
Strike “I am your friend” cam- 
paign is an imitation of an adver- 
tising campaign conceived by him 
and submitted by him to the com- 
pany in 1932, 

Suit was filed in the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York 
and on application of defendants’ 
counsel was transferred to the Fed- 
eral Courts. Phillip S. Rivlin is 
trial counsel for the plaintiff and 
I. W. Digges is consulting counsel. 

Mr. Griswold’s affidavit, filed 
with the suit, follows in full: 


Arthur R. Griswold, being duly 
sworn, deposes and says: 

I am the plaintiff herein, am fully 
conversant with the facts and sub- 
mit this affidavit in support of my 
application for an injunction pen- 
dente lite in this action, which has 
been brought for a permanent in- 
junction and damages. 

The summons and complaint, the 
latter verified by me the 9th day 
of September, 1935, have been is- 
sued for service simultaneously 
with the motion papers herein. I 
incorporate herewith as an integral 
part hereof the said complaint with 
the same force and effect as though 
set forth at length. 

I have been engaged in the adver- 
tising business for twenty-eight 
years, In 1932, I was doing busi- 
ness under the firm name and style 
of the Griswold Company. 

In the early part of 1932, I had 
conceived and evolved a novel and 
unique advertising campaign, wholly 
original with me, which campaign 
was peculiarly appropriate for the 
promotion of a new brand of ciga- 
rettes and equally suitable for use 
for a brand of cigarettes already 
publicized. This advertising scheme 
was reduced by me to the written 
form of a fully executed advertis- 


ing campaign, and I also had pre- 
pared samples of advertising copy, 
layouts, cuts, photographs and other 
material, inclusive of an actual 
dummy package for the suggested 
brand of cigarettes “Buddies” and 
an actual dummy of a new carton 
designed to hold eight packages of 
such cigarettes, both package and 
carton worked out with lettering 
and color schemes. 

A very definite basic concept and 
idea was of the essence of the plan. 
In the main, it consisted of per- 
sonalizing and animating the ciga- 
rette, endowing it with the human 
attribute of speech and portraying 
it as a comforting friend and faith- 
ful companion to human characters 
in various dramatic circumstances. 
In furtherance of the original idea 
of personalizing the cigarette, the 
advertisement prepared by me de- 
picted the cigarette as speaking in 
the first person, and as part of such 
speech there consistently appeared 
the two following phrases, which 
had been particularly evolved by 
me for the purpose of the said ad- 
vertising campaign: 

“T’m your Buddy.” 

“They'll never let you down.” 


The significance of these expres- 
sions, which were the keynote slo- 
gans of the advertising copy and 
which prominently appeared in the 
suggested layouts, photographs, etc., 
may be best appreciated when it is 
borne in mind that the proposed 
name of the cigarette to be thus 
publicized was “Buddies.” 

After preliminary correspondence 
with the defendant, American To- 
bacco Company, for the purpose of 
fixing an appointment, I was re- 
quested to present my plan to Mr. 
W. E. Wetzleben, advertising man- 
ager of the American Tobacco 
Company. 

Pursuant to appointment, on 
March 21, 1932, I went to Mr. 
Wetzleben’s office at the offices of 
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ITS A FACT that New Yore 
Eveninc Journat families make 
larger food purchases than whole 
states such as Indiana, Minnesota 
and Missouri, 
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New ORLEANS, famous for its consump- 
tion of aromatic coffee, commands the re- 
spect of all manufacturers. Yet there is 
another group, right in New York, which 
consumes Nine Times more of this profitable 
beverage than all of the residents of the 
Crescent City put together .. . 


The families in more than 600,000 sub- 
stantial homes where the New York EVENING 
JOURNAL is, and always has been, the pre- 
ferred evening paper. The tremendous 
Buying Potential of these responsive readers 
is augury of success to manufacturers who 
approach America’s Greatest Market through 

the Journal . . . and there is no substitute 
for the Journal to reach Journal families. 


| NEWYORK JOURNAL 


tHE NECESSARY newspaper 
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the American Tobacco Company, 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
in company with Mr. Merritt Cut- 
ler, the artist for the Griswold 
Company, who had collaborated 
with me in working out the presen- 
tation for the American Tobacco 
Company. I had with me at the 
time the advertising copy, layouts, 
cuts, photos and other material, as 
well as a formal written presenta- 
tion of the plan, which showed its 
application to the products of the 
defendant, American Tobacco Com- 
pany. 


Says Essence of Campaign 
Was Clearly Emphasized 


During the conference and in the 
presentation of the plan, both Mr. 
Cutler and I had taken pains to 
emphasize that the whole spirit of 
the proposed advertising campaign, 
as expressed both in illustration and 
in text, was based upon the thought 
“IT am your friend” or “I am your 
best friend,” referring to the ciga- 
rette as an ever-present companion 
in dramatic and romantic episodes. 
It was pointed out to Mr. Wetzle- 
ben that the very name “Buddy,” 
which has been suggested as the 
name of the proposed cigarette to 
be brought out, was devised to ex- 
press and incorporate the “best 
friend” idea in a single word. To 
carry out further the “friendliness” 
idea, the slogan “Never let you 
down” was suggested to Mr. Wetz- 
leben, and was also contained upon 
.. advertising copy submitted to 

im. 

The fundamentals of the proposed 
advertising campaign were empha- 
sized, and in four particular re- 
spects; Firstly, that the cigarette 
be personalized and endowed with 
the power of speech, so that each 
advertisement would be written in 
the first ‘person and the cigarette 
itself would appear to do the talk- 
ing; Secondly, that the whole spirit 
and theme of the campaign, both in 
illustration and in text, was to be 
based upon the thought of the ex- 
istence of a companionable spirit or 
friend, whose comradeship and quiet 
comfort could be extended to one 
involved in a dramatic, romantic or 
exciting episode or circumstance; 
Thirdly, the slogans which epito- 
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mized this relationship of the ciga- 
rette to the person to whom it 
offered solace, comfort and com- 
panionship were “I am your friend” ; 
“Never let you down.” 

Indeed, during the presentation, 
Mr. Wetzleben had stated that the 
company was not then interested in 
promoting a new brand of cigarette, 
whereupon it was pointed out that 
the slogan “I am your best friend” 
was equally suitable for the Lucky 
Strike brand manufactured by the 
American Tobacco Company, since 
“Buddy” or “best friend” were 
equivalents and could be used inter- 
changeably and that therefore the 
slogan am your best friend” 
would be as peculiarly suitable and 
appropriate for the Lucky Strike 
brand as for the proposed “Bud- 
dies” cigarettes. 

Indeed this was particularly em- 
phasized in the final paragraph of 
the written plan which had been 
submitted ; Fourthly, that the pre- 
ceding fundamentals of the scheme 
were to be employed in settings 
which illustrated and depicted dra- 
matic and romantic situations of 
every-day life. Some of these 
were exemplified in illustrations 
contained in advertisements and 
copy which I submitted to Mr. 
Wetzleben. ' 


Material Was Left with 
the Company 

At the conclusion of the presen- 
tation, the formal plan, a copy of 
which is hereto annexed, marked 
Exhibit A, the advertising cuts, 
copy, layouts, photographs and 
other material were left with Mr. 
Wetzleben who had expressed great 
interest in the plan. Mr. Wetzleben 
promised to take the matter up with 
Mr. Hill, president of the American 
Tobacco Company, and also stated 
in substance that if we would leave 
the plan with him for a few days 
he would also take the matter up 
with his advertising associates (he 
mentioned that the defendant, Lord 
& Thomas, Inc., was the agency 
which held the contract for the 
American Tobacco Company), and 
would get in touch with me within 
a week or so and apprise me of the 
decision of the company. 

Following my return to the office 
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How Many Members of Your 
Family Were in the Parties? 





When a Scribner reader travels he takes his family 
with him. 


Of the 1,301 trips taken by a representative group 
of Scribner readers, 384 were parties of two, 253 
were parties of three, 229 were parties of four, and 
134 were parties of five. Thirty-two trips were par- 
ties of six or more and only 269 readers were lone 
wolves. 


Think about that a moment. Not only do Scribner 


readers travel, but usually the whole family goes, too. 


People with no purchasing power stay home. People 
who take whole families have purchasing power and 
use it. 


You can reach 45,000 Scribner homes with 
a 429 line page for $360.00. An eco- 


nomic way to reach people who do travel. 
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| WONDER IF 
ETHIOPIA HAS ANY 
\ RULE OF THREE 
\ NEWSPAPERS 


Frankly, Mr. Space Buyer, we can’t tell 
you. Not even about Addis Ababa. But 
we suspect there are none. Else why 
would Mussolini resort to arms to cap- 
ture that market? You can make a peace- 
ful entry into cities with Rule of Three 
newspapers. You can entrench yourself 
in their market places. They capitulate 
easily, gladly,to a reasonable advertising 
expenditure. Of course we haven’t 
many such cities, even in this country. 
But they’re worth finding! Portland is 
one city, The Journal is the paper. It is 
good strategy to use it if you wish to 
make a quick sales conquest of this 
major market. 


The RULE of THREE: 


i CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal has the 
largest dailycirculation inthe 
Pacific Northwest . . . it has 
+ 23% more city circulation 
than any other Portland daily. 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 
1 The daily Journal leads in 
retail linage, general linage, 
+ total paid linage. 
LOWEST MILLINE RATE 
? The daily Journal has the low- 
est milline rate of any daily 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


oo ee oe, 


THE JOURNAL 


x Portland, Oregon x 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., NaTIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
New York . Chicago . Philadelphia . Detroit . San Francisco . Los Angeles . Seattle 
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I wrote to Mr. Wetzleben, empha- 
sizing the applicability of the plan 
for use in connection with Lucky 
Strike cigarettes, a copy of that 
letter, dated March 21, 1932 being 
hereto annexed and marked Ex- 
hibit B, 

Upon March 23, 1932, I sent a 
supplemental letter to Mr. Wetzle- 
ben, a copy of which is hereto an- 
nexed, marked Exhibit C, in which 
I again emphasized the basic idea 
of the plan reflected in the mate- 
rial and in the formal written plan 
which I had left with him at the 
conclusion of the conference. 


Plan Was Rejected 
by Letter 


Upon March 30, 1932, the plan 
was rejected in a letter from the 
American Tobacco Company. 

Thereafter and in or about the 
early part of 1935, I began to be 
aware of advertising for Lucky 
Strike cigarettes, the product of the 
American Tobacco Company, which 
appeared displayed in the subway 
placards of the subways of New 
York City and in various news- 
papers and other publications, which 
represented a virtual piracy of the 
plan and scheme which I had sub- 
mitted in March of 1932 to the 
American Tobacco Company. In 
“theme,” the advertising was identi- 
cal with that of the plan which I 
had submitted. Many of the copy 
suggestions and photographs em- 
ployed bore an unmistakable re- 
semblance to the copies and photo- 
graphs which I had submitted in 
my plan to the American Tobacco 
Company. 

One of the advertisements which 
had been submitted by me with the 
plan upon the conference upon 
March 21, 1932, contained a photo- 
graph of a young man and woman 
riding in an automobile, the girl 
being portrayed in the act of light- 
ing a cigarette for the man. An 
essentially similar picture in the 
American Tobacco Company’s cam- 
paign appeared on the car cards 
which were displayed in the sub- 
ways of New York City during 
May of 1935. A variation of the 
same picture, which however re- 
tained the essential theme, appeared 
in the New York World-Telegram 
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the early part of 1935, and in other 
publications as well. 

Copy appearing in the suggested 
advertisement, illustrative of the 
basic idea which had been sub- 
mitted to Mr. Wetzleben, contained 
these among other words: “I’ve 
been ‘third party’ on so many a joy 
ride, so many a stroll on a moonlit 
beach. . . . And was three a 
crowd? Don’t make me laugh.” 
The headline caption thereof was 
“the third party.” 

The advertising copy on the car 
card which recently appeared in 
Manhattan and which I believe is 
being currently displayed in various 
advertising mediums, reads as fol- 
lows: “When two is company, I 
don’t make a crowd.” The slight 
alteration in phraseology between 
the car card and the copy submitted 
by me might be explained by the 
necessary differentiation between a 
magazine page or newspaper adver- 
tisement, for which I had submitted 
the illustrative text matter, and 
the shorter phrasing rendered nec- 
essary by the exigencies of street 
car advertising. An advertisement 
similar to that appearing on the 
car card was also published in the 
New York Herald Tribune recently. 

The closing and distinctive words 
of the advertisement submitted by 
me, constituting a distinctive slogan 
with which the product could be 
identified, were these: “Buddies 
never let you down.” The virtual 
identity between such words and 
the words appearing in the New 
York Herald Tribune in an adver- 
tisement recently published, to refer 
to but one of the series of such 
advertisements, seems inescapable, 
since in such latter advertisement 
the slogan appears “Try me, I'll 
never let you down.” On examina- 
tion of a number of advertisements, 
which will be submitted to this 
Court upon argument of the motion, 
which were published or caused 
to be published by the defendants 
for the American Tobacco Com- 
pany, this slogan appears to be the 
principal one of the entire cam- 
paign of the American Tobacco 
Company, 

In the copy submitted by me, 
there appears these words “You get 
to depend on a Buddy because it 
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is always the same cool friendly 
smoke that tunes in with the time 
and the place.” In the New York 
Times of recent date there appears 
the picture of a girl in an automo- 
bile, lighting a cigarette for a man, 
under the caption “To distress I 
bring comfort. I am your best 
friend. I am your Lucky Strike.” 
This language is virtually an abbre- 
viated paraphrase of the suggested 
copy in the advertisement submitted 
by me. The slogan “I am your best 
friend” is the one that was sug- 
gested to Mr. Wetzleben at the 
conference on March 21, 1932. The 
man and woman in the automobile, 
with the woman lighting the ciga- 
rette for the man, together with the 
use of the copy, is not only an 
outright appropriation of the cen- 
tral theme, but depicts the identical 
episode or circumstance contained 
in the photograph which had been 
submitted by me. 

Another suggested advertisement 
which had been submitted by me, 
contained this headline caption, the 
words representing the speech of 
the cigarette in keeping with the 
basic concept of animating the ciga- 
rette and endowing it with the 
power of speech : “When she turned 
him down—I stood by him.” In 
the New York Evening Journal 
early in 1935, an advertisement of 
the American Tobacco Company, 
appears in a substantially similar 
headline, in these words: “On your 
ups and downs I am your best 
friend.” The variation in the lan- 
guage, doubtless deliberately re- 
sorted to to avoid complete identity 
with the copy which had been sub- 
mitted, merely serves to emphasize 
the complete adoption and appro- 
priation by the defendants of the 
basic plan, slogans and text, as well 
as photographic material which had 
been submitted by me. 

Discovery by me of this unwar- 
ranted and unauthorized appropria- 
tion by the defendants of my plan, 
basic scheme, slogans, illustrations 
and text matter, moved me to pro- 
test, and accordingly I wrote to the 
president of the American Tobacco 
Company. In a letter to me of 
April 11, over the signature of Mr. 
Wetzleben, acknowledgment was 
made of my letter to Mr, George 
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W. Hill, president of the American 
Tobacco Company, and this signifi- 
cant and interesting statement, is 
contained therein with reference to 
the advertising copy which I had 
protested had been appropriated : 

“I can assure you that whatever 
your plan was, it has in no way 
contributed to our present adver- 
tising copy—as this copy was 
worked out exclusively by our ad- 
vertising agencies.” 

In response to a further letter of 
mine, upon April 15, 1935, the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company, through 
Mr. Wetzleben, again stated: 

“As we stated in our letter of 
April 11, we can assure you that 
your plan, which you say you sub- 
mitted in 1932, has in no way con- 
tributed to our present advertising 
copy since this copy was worked 
out exclusively by our advertising 
agencies.” 

In this connection it is significant 
that during the conference on 
March 21, 1932, Mr. Wetzleben 
had informed Mr, Cutler and my- 
self that the plan would be taken 
up with his “advertising people” 
and also be submitted to Mr. Hill. 

The defendants are presently per- 
sisting in their unauthorized use 
of my plan and of my slogans, illus- 
trations and copy, and for that rea- 
son I seek injunctive relief from 
this Court to restrain the defen- 
dants from continuing unfairly to 
profit at my expense from the fruits 
of my labor, which represent the 
products of considerable time, in- 
tense application and skill, founded 
upon a then background of 25 years 
in the advertising business. 

The affidavit of Merritt Cutler 
who was present with me at the 
conference, which affidavit is veri- 
fied the 9th day of September, 1935, 
is hereto annexed and made part 
hereof. 

No previous application for the 
relief herein sought has been made. 

Wherefore, I respectfully request 
this Court to issue the Order 
prayed for in the annexed Notice 
of Motion. 


(Signed) ArtHur R. Griswo tp. 


SWORN TO BEFORE ME THIS 
9th day of September, 1935 
(Signed) Arthur A. Singer. 





Three Solicitation Thoughts 


Right and Wrong Ways to Seek Accounts as Revealed to Chicago 
Agency Body 


DVERTISING agency solicita- 

tions should be: (1) More spe- 
cifically directed to the facts of the 
prospect’s business; (2) based on 
a long-term program of building up 
a favorable impression; (3) elimi- 
nated. 

These not wholly compatible pro- 
cedures for improvement of new 
business methods were commended 
to the Chicago Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies by three adver- 
tising managers. The speakers, in 
order both of appearance and sug- 
gestion made, were: Mary Gene 
Hoche, Club Aluminum Company ; 
Elon G. Borton, La Salle Extension 
University; and Joseph M. Kraus, 
A. Stein & Company. 

“In our experience,” said Miss 
Hoche, “the majority of agency 
solicitors are just out making the 
rounds on the theory that maybe 
if they make enough contacts the 
law of averages will bring them 
some business. To them our com- 
pany is apparently just a name and 
a telephone number and not much 
more. Those who have made enough 
of a study of our business to know 
its products, manner of distribu- 
tion and merchandising problems 
are very much in the minority.” 


Long-Term Planning for 
Selected Prospects 


Said Mr. Borton: “I find as I 
talk with most advertising mana- 
gers that each of them has in mind 
some one or two agencies of whom 
he thinks very favorably—some- 
body to whom he says: ‘If we 
make a change, I’d like to have 
that agency handle our account.’ 
Usually an impression of this kind 
has been in the making over a long 
period of time. I believe that a 
long-term program of working with 
a selected list of prospects, finding 
out what they want in the way of 
service and adapting the organiza- 
tion for providing it, is the sound- 


est way of building up a solicitation 
—far more effective than rushing 
in at the last minute on a grape- 
vine rumor that so-and-so is going 
to change agencies.” 

As a second recommendation Mr. 
Borton suggested that agencies 
might find it very helpful to “prac- 
tice what they preach.” Noting 
that agencies are notoriously bash- 
ful about advertising their own 
services, he added: “If you are go- 
ing to advise us to spend our money 
in advertising, why not try a little 
of it yourselves?” 


Says Agency Service Is a 
Professional One 


“The best way to improve agency 
solicitations—particularly those 
which most need improvement—is 
to eliminate them,” Mr. Kraus as- 
serted. “Yours is a professional 
service. It doesn’t seem illogical to 
assume that exceptional talent or 
ability in advertising, as in other 
professions, would favorably attract 
the attention of desirable clients. 

“If the time and money devoted 
to solicitations were invested in se- 
rious and thorough study of your 
clients’ business; if the glowing 
promises of service abounding in 
every solicitation were translated 
into performance ; if agencies recog- 
nized that publishers were ably 
staffed to create ‘new advertisers’ ; 
if your efforts in their totality 
would be concentrated on rendering 
a professional service—you would 
more than justify, if not increase, 
your compensation. Your record of 
accomplishment following such a 
procedure would eclipse any you 
have thus far achieved and would 
automatically eliminate the need 
for solicitations. 

“Then your emphasis properly 
would be placed where it belongs. 
There would be more solicitude for 
the client and less solicitation for 
clients.” 
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is well as how to sell 


Rwesy 


Beuars ‘why. in every sizable company, you'll find a 
“Purchasing Agent”—a company buying expert, who finds, 
om sales interviews and studies, just where and how to buy 
ything his company needs and how much to pay for it. 


he Purchasing Agent is always ready to be shown how your 
oduct can help stretch his company’s dollar. More than that, 
welcomes. and expects your help in telling that story to his 
nagement executives. It’s unfair to expect him to spend his 
ne selling an unadvertised, unknown product to them. It’s 
rt of your job to educate these executives through consistent © 
oceans a es the Gree ael pes ORE ee, a 
poe a en ae ee a ee . 


work.” You'll want to do it 
bugh advertising in the McGraw-Hill publications, because 
costs ever so much less that way. 


icGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


Electrical Merchandising Factory Management and 
Maintenance 

Metal and Mineral Markets 
Power 
Product Engineering 
Radio Retailing 
Textile World 
Transit Journal 
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Whether it’s rabbits or customers, you can’t fool the — 
local boys on their own home grounds. They know ters < 
where the gunning is best. spent 
reside 

That’s why Philadelphia’s retail merchants prefer the stimu! 


EVENING LEDGER. They know from daily checks ye 
on sales that it brings them the quickest, surest and "Mu 
most economical sales results. Because the EVENING 


LEDGER talks to the people whose money talks! 


During the years 1932, 1933, 1934 and 1935 to 
date, the EVENING LEDGER published more 
retail advertising than any other Philadelphia Open: 
newspaper, including those issued seven days in 
a week. opened 
acke 
When a national advertiser goes gunning for custom- » Ray 


ers in the great Philadelphia market, he can ask for 
no surer guide than this long-standing preference of 
its local business men. 


PHILADELPHIA 


EVENING PUBLIC LEDGER | ==: 


More news for readers more sales for advertisers 
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FHA Sales Possibilities 


Printers’ Ink Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


‘TALK of ending modernization 
credit operations by the FHA 
when the present extension expires 
in April, 1936, is heard in Wash- 
ington. The FHA winter program 
will be based partly upon the sug- 
gestion that the credit aid will not 
be available to the public after that 
time, at least not FHA insured 
credit. Meantime the sales possi- 
bilities under the FHA plan are be- 
ing revealed in many new aspects. 
Arthur Walsh, FHA Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, gave some new illus- 
trations of what the FHA has done 
for advertisers in his address to 
the Pittsburgh conference of the 
National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation on September 19. He es- 
timated that more than three-quar- 
ters of a billion dollars has been 
spent in modernizing American 
residence properties under the 
stimulus provided by the Better 
Housing Program. Only one-fifth 
of this was borrowed money. 
Much of this achievement, ac- 


Opens Chicago Office 

The A. J. Norris Hill Company, rep- 
resentative for college publications, has 
opened a Chicago office at East 

acker Drive. The new office will serve 
as headquarters of the company, which 
also operates in San Francisco, New 
York, Los Angeles and Seattle, and 
A. J. Norris Hill will be in charge. He 
will be assisted by his son, Norris Hill, 
Jr., and Carl F. Megelin. 


Changes at Ferro Enamel 
The Ferro Enamel Corporation, Cleve- 
land, has popeinted D. L. Cable, sales 
manager; J. E. Hansen, director of ser- 
vice and L. B. Hart as director of field 
service. 
. . 7 


Freeman Joins “Forbes” 

C. M. Freeman, formerly of Good 
Housekeeping, has been appointed West- 
ern advertising manager of Forbes, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 


companied by the breaking of all 
production records since 1930 by 
home equipment and building mate- 
rials manufacturers, which was re- 
ported in detail in a recent issue of 
Printers’ INK, was effected by ad- 
vertising. The FHA -has proceeded 
on the policy that advertising is 
necessary to recovery stimulus. Its 
co-operation with newspapers has 
meant 55,000,000 lines of increased 
advertising. 

FHA officials predict that the 
winter campaign, which may be the 
last unless Congress wants Govern- 
ment co-operation with business to 
continue along similar lines, will 
bring better results than last win- 
ter, particularly when business 
realizes that it can get insured 
credit up to $50,000 for plant and 
machinery improvements and pay 
for these additions out of profits. 

In that field, too, lie possibilities 
of increased advertising in trade 
magazines and in all other publica- 
tions reaching business men, and 
the FHA has received assurances 
of increased advertising featuring 
the Better Housing Program. 


a. 


Mann Heads Wilbur-Suchard 


Walter H. Mann is to become pres- 
ident of the Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate 
Company, Lititz, Pa., succeeding Willy 
de Perrot, it has been disclosed in court 
proceedings seeking re-organization of 
the company under the National Bank- 
ruptcy Act. Mr. de Perrot will become 
technical expert and representative in 
this country of Suchard Societé Anonyme, 
of Liestal, Switzerland, which controls 
the “Ss of Suchard products. Mr. de 
Perrot has also resigned from the execu- 
tive committee and Guido Petitpierre 
and Clement B. Wood from the directo- 
rate. The board vacancies will be filled 
by E. C. Feairheller and A. J. Condler. 
oO. J. en has been appointed assistant 


to the president. 
- 


New Account to Kirkgasser 
The Dr. Van Vieck Company, Jack- 
son, ich., has appointed rge J. 
Kirkgasser & Company, Chicago agency, 
to handle its advertising account. News- 
pavers, magazines and direct mail will 
used. 





Audited Window Displays 


At a meeting called last week 
by the Advertising Research 
Foundation of the Association of 
National Advertisers, progress was 
reported on the plans for finding 
ways and means of measuring win- 
dow display circulation. An under- 
writing budget. of $47,000 is re- 
quired and, from the endorsements 
made by lithographers and others 
in the medium, indications are the 
money will soon be assembled. 

A. N. A. members will subscribe 
a minimum of $5,000. Lithograph- 
ers have been allocated $25,000, to 
be raised on contributions of one- 
fifth of 1 per cent of 1934 display 
volume. Installation services have 
set their share at one-half of 1 per 


+ 


Death of George Slate 


George Siete, vice-president and a 

rector of Simmons- Boardman Pk 
lishing Company, 
New York, died at 
Summit, N. J., on 
September 26. He 
was sixty-one years 
old. 

For many Tes. 
Mr. Slate had been 
intimately con- 
nected with the 
marine industry in 
his capacity as 
business manager 
of Marine Engi- 
neering and Ship- 
ping Age. He also 

been active in 
the counsels of the 
Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc., 
since 1916. 

Mr. Slate’s association with Marine 
Engineering and Shipping Age dated 
= thirty-four years, he having joined 
the staff of that publication as an ad- 
vertising salesman in 1901. 


Heitkamp Made Vice-President 
Frederick B. Heitkamp, general sales 
manager of Lyon Metal Products, I Inc., 
Aurora, Ill., has been elected vice-pres- 
ident in charge of sales. 
; eee 


Buys Whittall Control 

The Continental Can Company, Inc., 
New York, has purchased a controlling 
interest in the Whittall Can Company, 
Ltd., Montreal. 


cent. Paper and ink manufacturers 
also have signified their readiness 
to participate. 

Twenty markets, typical of a 
cross-section of metropolitan and 
small cities, will be covered in the 
initial study. In addition to audit- 
ing circulation, the study will en- 
deavor to evaluate factors such as 
size and angularity. 

Turner Jones, Coca-Cola Com- 
pany, is chairman of the committee. 
Morris M. Einson, Einson-Free- 


-man Company, heads a committee 


appointed by the Lithographers 
National Association. The study 
will be conducted by Dr. Miller 
McClintock, who directed a circula- 


tion study for outdoor advertising. 
+ 


Advertising Specialty Group Elects 
J. MacKeever, Gerlach-Barklow Com- 
pany, was elected president of the Ad- 
vertising Specialty National Association. 
which convened in its annual meeting at 
Chicago last week. He succeeds H. C 


ho ¢ the Whitehead and Hoag a 


Montanye, Gettier-Montanye, 
Inc., is += new vice-president and F. A. 
Geiger, Geiger Bros., was re-elected 
treasurer, J. W. Brennan continues as 
secretary. 
Directors include: S. W. Allen, Kem- 
r-Thomas Company; J. B. Carroll, 
. 3B. Carroll Company; U._ Rae 
Colson, U. O. Colson Company; C. E. 
Erickson, C. E. Erickson Company, Inc.; 
Charles R. Frederickson, American Art 
Works; Charles B. Goes, Jr., Goes 
Lagan hing Company; H. M. Mes- 
sen eons er Corporation; C. A. 
Peck, "‘enten fg. Company; A. Seliko- 
witz, Metropolitan Importing $ Manu- 
facturing Company; illiam H. Seely, 
Osborne Company. 
° J 


Roosevelt Names Ridder 


Victor F. Ridder has. been named by 
President Roosevelt to succeed General 
Hugh S. Johnson as Works Sage 
Administrator for New York. Mr. Rid- 
der, who is co-publisher of the New 
Yorker Staats-Zeitung and the Journal 
of Commerce, takes over the WPA post 
on October 15. 


. . . 
Joins CBS 
John Fox has resigned as advertising 
roduction manager of Bonwit Teller & 
ompany, New York, to join the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting © System, Inc., in 
the same capacity. 
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A ONE-Day 
Closing Date! 


CERTAIN farm magazine is boast- 
ing of a 6-day closing date. 


But even a 6-day date looks slow com- 
pared with the closing time of The 
Weekly Kansas City Star. Here’s a paper 
that will take care of your last minute 
copy one day before publication! 


The Weekly Kansas City Star is dated 
Wednesday. Forms close late Tuesday. 


This is not simply an advantage to 
advertisers. It denotes the freshness of 
The Weekly -Star’s news and editorial 
features. 


Farmers in the Middle West prefer The 
Weekly Kansas City Star because it is 
printed. weekly instead of monthly or 
semi-monthly and because it is always 
FIRST with the political and agricultural 
information in which farmers are vitally 
interested. 


The Weekly Ransas City Star. 


LARGEST FARMERS’ WEEKLY IN AMERICA 
477,902 Paid-in-Advance Subscribers 
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Something Extra 


BENJAMIN ESHLEMAN COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


You have published time and 
again some mighty fine examples 
of strokes of genius by advertising 
men to obtain something of an un- 
usual publicity character, but we 
doubt if any of them attained 
greater realism than this master- 


+ 


New Advertising Set-Up for 
Zonite Products 

Products advertised by the Zonite Sales 
Corporation, New York, have been divided 
into four groups. One will consist 
of Zonite and products which employ 
Zonite as an active ingredient; a second 
will include Forhan’s products; a third 
will consist of Argyrol, Ovoferrin and 
Annette’s Perfect Cleanser. 

Each group will have its own adver- 
tising manager. 

Larvex will be a separate unit and 
will be under the direction of John M. 
Olwyler, vice-president and sales man- 


ager. 
G. Allen Reeder has been appointed 
advertising manager for the Zonite 
roup. He was for eleven years presi- 
Sent of the advertising agency which 
bore his name and for the last two years 
general manager of the Birconjel Cor- 
poration, New York. 


Has Foley Account 
Foley & Company, Chicago, makers of 
Foley’s Honey and Tar Compound, have 
laced their advertising account with 
uesen & Salomon, advertising agency 
of that city. 


stroke (photograph above) where- 
in Old Man River was persuaded 
to rise and swell until he had en- 
abled these Three Little Men to 
“Jump in and Go!” Sort of bring- 
ing the mountain to Mahomet, 
was it not? There is simply no end 
to the extremes to which a true ad- 
vertising man goes to get that extra 
something for his client. 
BENJAMIN ESHLEMAN. 


+ 


Plan to Issue FDIC 
Advertising Regulations 

Regulations designed to aid and pro- 
mote bank advertising as well as define 
the limits of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation’s co-operation are being 
formulated by its board of directors. 

The Banking Act of 1935 requires 
that all banks include a statement of 
their participation in the FDIC in all 
advertisements relating to deposits. In 
order that the regulations may 
adapted to the practical requirements of 
advertising, the FDIC called into con- 
ference a committee of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association, which named for 
this purpose Stephen Fifield, Barnett 
National Bank, Jacksonville, Fla.; C. 
Delano Ames, Maryland Trust Company, 
Baltimore, and Fred M. Staker, Com- 
merce Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

eee 

Appoints G. B. Larson 

G. B. Larson is now acting as Amer- 
ican residént manager of Radiodiffusion 
Europeenne, New York, which represents 
commercial European radio stations. 
Wendell Snow Gibbs has been trans- 
ferred to the company’s London office. 
Mr. Larson continues as radio director 
of The Joseph Katz Company, advertising 
agency. 
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NUMBER of unemployed in 
August, 9,901,000, estimates 
National Industrial Conference 
Board, this being decrease of 2.2 
per cent from July and 3.2 per cent 
from August, 1934. .. . Newly or- 
ganized National Food and Grocery 
Conference Committee plans meet- 
ing in Chicago this month and will 
consider, among other things, co- 
operative advertising, loss leaders 
and pending legislation. .. . 
. - i 

Consumer co-operative movements 
expected to grow, says New York 
Times. Now 6,600 co-ops in United 
States with approximately 1,800,000 
members who did about $365,- 


000,000 business last year, being 
about 1 per cent of total retail 
trade. Societies comprise 500 oper- 
ating general retail stores, 3,600 
credit unions, 1,600 farmers’ sup- 


ply purchasing associations and 
1,600 miscellaneous. Movement be- 
ing furthered by co-ops them- 
selves, by Department of Labor, 
Consumers Division of NRA, and 
other Government bureaus. . . 

> 7. > 


Specialties Division, Department of 
Commerce, making foreign adver- 
tising studies such as “Advertising 
Methods in Union of South.Africa.” 
... Texas House passes chain-store 
tax bill 117 to 19. . . . English ex- 
porters find the “Buy British” cam- 
paign so ardently conducted in En- 
gland has set example to other 
countries and is acting as boomer- 
ang... . Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce publishes 146- 
page booklet “Trading Under the 
Laws of Argentina.” ... 
. * . 

Canadian Broadcasting Commission 
issues amendment to its rules and 
regulations forbidding broadcast- 
ing, among other things, of false 
or deceptive advertising. . . . Busi- 
ness Week takes crack at Women’s 
National Radio Committee’s claim 
it represents ten million women. 
= - ey cnperener being 

sieged by newspapers maga- 
zines for advertising of baby bonds 


while experts accuse it of violating 
SEC rules. Plan seems to call for 
use of direct mail and two adver- 
tising agencies are called in. .. . 

. e 7 
American farms drop 31 per cent in 
value since 1930, while increasing 
in number and acreage. . . . Farm 
income for first seven months, 1935, 
increased in thirty-four States and 
decreased in Maine, North Dakota, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Texas, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, New Mexico and 
Arizona, says Department of Agri- 
culture; while total farm income 
for first eight months of 1935 was 
$4,020,000,000 against $3,754,000,000 
in corresponding period of 1934. 
; President authorizes FTC to 
spend $75,000 of current appropria- 
tion for food probe. Commission 
announces investigators will begin 
work in Detroit, scene of house- 
wives strike this week. . .. 

7 . . 
FAA gets money from NRA to set 
up new liquor control program. . . . 
Texas Senate gets we oe com- 
mittee report on bill to prohibit 
sale of liquor by drink. . . . Ad- 
ministration abandons plans for un- 
employment census, while Census 
of Business establishes headquarters 
at Philadelphia with enumerators 
scheduled to begin work Jan- 
uary 2.... 

. . . 
Wisconsin legislature finally quits 
after over eight months’ work... . 
Advertising claims of retail furni- 
ture dealers much improved in hon- 
esty since adoption of industry 
self-regulating code on June 27, 
according to official of ‘Associated 
Furniture Dealers of New York, 
Inc., in New York Times. . 
Black lobby committee threatens 
companies not replying to ques- 
tionnaire and promises to dig into 
utility advertising tie-ups with pub- 
lications and radio. .. . 

. . . . 
Supreme Court convenes for fall 
term October 7, with New Deal 
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policies prominent on calendar, in- 
cluding AAA, TVA, Social Security 
Act, Guffey coal bill, utilities bill. 
. . » Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board issues tabulation showing by 
States percentage of habitable houses 
occupied and average percentage of 
rental increase. . . . Federal Hous- 
ing Administration reports largest 
single week’s business done by 
financial institutions in modernizing 
and repair notes insured and in 
home mortgages selected for ap- 
praisal during week ending Sep- 
tember 21... . 


Secretary of Labor Perkins issues 
statement indicating cost of living 
virtually unchanged from March 
15 to July 15, 1935. . . . Electricity 
production for week ended Sep- 
tember 21 was 13.5 per cent above 
year ago, reaching second highest 
level on record, according to Edi- 
son Electric Institute. . . . Ex- 
porters’ foreign sales in general 
gained over last year and outlook 
for 1936 favorable, says F. T. Cole 
of American Manufacturers Ex- 
port Association in New York 
Times. . . . Car loadings reached 
new high for 1935 for week ending 
September 21, says American Rail- 
way Association. . . . Retail food 
prices up seven-tenths of 1 per 
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Kudner Names Vice-Presidents 
Coincident with the opening of the 
new offices of Arthur Kudner, Inc., in 
the International Building, New York, 
Arthur Kudner, president of the new 
agency, announced the 5 ae of 
four vice-presidents: -. §S._ Ellis, 
Edward Owens, Charles F. Gannon 
and Samuel D. Fuson. H. F. Douglas 
was named office administrator. All 
of these men have been associated with 
Mr. Kudner for many years. The 
agency has offices also in Detroit and 
ashington, D. C. 


On Staff of Cedar Rapids Paper 
Clare R. Marshall has joined the 
Cedar lew a Iowa, Gazette, as promo- 
tion mana; a newly created position. 
He has a te -a & last ten years been con- 
ducting an engraving business. 
. J - 


Stecher with O’Mara & Ormsbee 
Walter R. Stecher has joined the Chi- 
staff of O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., 
publishers’ representative. He was at 
one time a partner in Ford, Parsons, 
Stecher, Inc. 
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cent in two weeks ending Septem- 
ber 10 and wholesale prices up 0.2 
per cent to new high for the year 
for week ended September 21, re- 
ports Bureau of Labor Statis- 
GS. 2 2 
* se a 

August factory sales of automobiles 
continue to gain, says Bureau of the 
Census. . dy sales rose 11.3 
per cent on quantity basis and 15.1 
per cent on value basis from 1933 
to 1934... . Jewelry sales for first 
eight months of 1935 averaged from 
18 to 40 per cent ahead of same 
period in 1934, according to Dun 
& Bradstreet. . . . German national 
income rose 13 per cent in 1934 
over 1933, according to UP dis- 
patch in New York Journal of 


Commerce. . . 
. . 


General business activities curtailed 
during third quarter of 1935 but 
not more than seasonal, being at 
considerably higher rate than in 
same period last year but normal 
purchasing power of nation some- 
what lower this year than in 1934, 
reports Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute which further predicts possible 
business setback in 1936 with re- 
covery movement resumed in 1937. 


G. M. S. 
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Join “The American Weekly” 


Robert L. Windmuller and George 
W. Whiteside have joined the Chicago 
staff of The American Weekly. 

Mr. Windmuller was formerly vice- 
resident of Morris, Windmuller & 

nmzinger, Chicago agency, and, before 
that, sales manager of the O-Cedar Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Whiteside was formerly with 
Fortune, Pictorial Review and, more re- 
cently, with the Goodwin Corporation. 

° . - 


Ruthrauff & Ryan Appointments 


Ilona Magory has been made space 
bu and A. P. Eckley, director of 


io for the three Pacific t offices 
of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. Bart 
L’Hommedieu, account executive, has, 
in addition, been made director 


of publicity. ‘~~ 


Hintz to Stensgaard 

M. E. pam Fy the last fon years 
engaged in promotion wo ith 
the 2 Ae division of yey Pirie, 
Scott & Company, Chicago, has joined 
be L. Stensgaard & Associates, of that 
city. 
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CINCINNATI 
SPENDS 


URING the first eight months of 1935 the 
carpenter’s hammer and saw staccatoed 
and sang in Cincinnati to the tune of nearly 
$2,500,000.00 in new residential construction. 


It is altogether fitting and natural that Cincin- 
nati, always a great home-loving community, 
should be one of the very first cities in the 
United States to lead the way in the revival of 
the home building industry. It is Cincinnati's 
way of showing her faith in America’s new for- 
ward march. Moreover, it is pretty conclusive 
proof that Cincinnati families possess the neces- 
sary means to buy what they want. 


Cincinnati's home owning families are Times- 
Star readers. By no other medium can they 
be contacted so intimately, completely, and 
economically. 


CINCINNATI ~caesitgeess~TIMES-STAR 


HULBERT TAFT, President and Editor-in-Chief 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Martin L. Marsh, 60 E. 42nd St. Kellogg M. Patterson, 333 N. Michigan 








Catalog on Waves 


LAST June the wholesale divi- 
sion of Marshall Field & Com- 
pany introduced a “catalog on 
wheels,” an eleven-car train which 
brings displays of the company’s 
complete merchandise lines vir- 
tually to the doors of retailer cus- 
tomers and prospects. Now comes 
a catalog on waves—a display room 
on a steamship which will travel 
the waters of the Mississippi, show- 
boat style, under the sponsorship 
of the Rice-Stix Dry Goods Com- 
pany, St. Louis wholesale house. 

The glass enclosed steamer Capi- 
tol has been chartered by the Rice- 
Stix organization and outfitted with 
comprehensive displays of all lines 
of merchandise manufactured and 
distributed by the company. At 
midnight, October 8, it will cast 
off on a 1,200-mile selling voyage 
down the “Father of Waters,” put- 
ting in at cities and towns along 
the way for inspection of the mer- 
chandise by retailers. 

A crew of forty salesmen will 
be aboard. They will be joined at 
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Has Briggs Beautyware Account 

The Briggs Manufacturing Company, 
Detroit, has appointed Grace & Bement, 
Inc., agency, of that city, to handle the 
advertising of its new Beautyware line 
of formed metal plumbing fixtures. 
Trade papers and magazines will 
used 

. 2 + 


R. I. Smith to Woodall 


Roscoe I. Smith has been appointed in 
charge of the financial advertising ser- 
vice of the ll Service, Chicago, 
mail advertising. He was for ten years 
statistician for Thomas & McKinnon, in 
Chicago. 


S. M. Thompson with WJDX 


S. Maurice Thompson, studio program 
director of radio station WCKY, Cin- 
cinnati, for the last several years and a 
member of the staff since 1929, has 
joined Station WJDX, Jackson, Miss. 


Represents “Travel” 

Travel, New York, has appointed 
Foote & Barton as its representatives in 
—_ England and Upper New York 
tate. 


the points visited by the salesmen 
covering the territory involved. 

A novel feature of the Rice-Stix 
venture will be a tie-in with the 
romance of the old river days, 
whereby the steamer will carry all 
the accoutrements of the old-time 
showboat. A calliope going full 
blast will be harbinger of the boat’s 
arrival at the various stopping 
points and “cotton pickers” will 
be aboard to furnish entertainment 
for the visiting retailers. 

Incidentally, this caravan method 
of wholesale selling is proving out 
in impressive fashion for Marshall 
Field. The Field “Merchandise 
Express” returned from its fourth 
trip early this week and a Field rep- 
resentative tells Printers’ INK 
that the total sales volume since 
the train’s introduction will be 
“within spitting distance of $1,500,- 
000.” The territory North and 
South between Pittsburgh and 
Kansas City has been covered in 
the four trips and more than 60,000 
orders have been secured. 


— 


New York Club Class Starts 


The twelfth annual advertising and 
selling class conducted by the Advertis- 
ing Club of New York, will start on the 
evening of October 21, at the Engineer- 
ing Societies Building, 29 West 39th 
Street. The course will run for more 
than thirty lectures. 

. o ° 


Joins Curtis 1000 Inc. 


A. J. Lindsley, formerly advertising 
manager of the Gottfried Baking Com- 
ny, New York, has joined Curtis 1000 
ne., Hartford, Conn., specialty and 
commercial envelopes, as assistant adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager. 
7 . . 


Schlemer Starts Own Business 


After eighteen years as art director 
for Barron G. Collier, Inc., Art Schlemer 
has opened his own studio at Chicago. 
Offices will be at 175 West Jackson 
Boulevard. 


Ted Little Transferred 

Ted Little, for the last eight years 
with the San Francisco office of Lord & 
Thomas, has transferred to the 
Chicago office of that agency. 
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A Sound Money Story 


Advertising Man, in Protest, Advances for Discussion Douglas 
Idea of Goods as Monetary Basis 


By C. 


[F there is any group of business 
men in this country today who 
should be interested in what really 
constitutes sound money, it is we, 
the men practicing advertising. 

More and more. our relationship 
with our clients has become that 
of business counselors. We have 
had to recognize that the success 
of our campaigns could be jeopard- 
ized by the client’s failure to keep 
his product abreast of competition, 
by weaknesses in his selling organi- 
zation, by his—and our—ignorance 
of the actual character of his 
markets. 

To meet this complex situation, 
able advertising men have increas- 
ingly devoted themselves not only 
to the making of first rate adver- 
tising campaigns, but to product 
development, market research, and 
sales strategy as well. 

Few of us, however, have di- 
rected our thinking constructively 
to the even more basic factors that 
underlie all our other efforts. In 
spite of all our talk, few of us 
have made a hobby of economics, 
few of us have had the courage 
and independence of thinking re- 
quired to make a fresh-from-the- 
ground-up, critical study of the 
grease that should make the eco- 
nomic wheels turn smoothly .. . 
Money. 

Consequently, when our clients’ 
markets periodically “wash out,” 
sales shrink, profits go glimmering 
and advertising appropriations are 
cut to the bone, we are left just as 
flat-footed and puzzled as everyone 
else. Like nearly everyone else, 
we blame the economic cycle on the 
inevitable and ruthless workings of 
the “law” of supply and demand, 
human greed, and uncontrolled 
speculation. Yet there are men 
of practical experience who have 


F. Bell 


looked further. Among them Foster 
and Catchings in this country and 
Major Douglas in England. 

It might pay us to explore what 
they have said. If we are con- 
vinced that they are right, no group 
of business men in this country can 
exert a more powerful influence 
than we, by virtue of our close 
contact with other business lead- 
ers, to help reduce the disastrous 
force with which depressions peri- 
odically hit us. Together, we may 
be able to supply that leadership 
that business men themselves are 
constantly saying should come 
from men of practical experience, 
rather than from visionary college 
professors, long-haired radicals, 
and other economic hypochondriacs 
whose panaceas all run to com- 
mtnism, socialism, or some other 
isms that, in. their very essence 
negate the American ideal of in- 
dividual initiative operating in a 
capitalistic profit system. 


How Depressions 
Are Caused 


If we are to assume the leader- 
ship that we seem to think is by 
natural right ours, as business men, 
we might well begin by trying to 
understand how depressions are 
caused. 

Clearly, it is nonsense to talk 
about “over-production” at a time 
when millions of people are still in 
need of the very things that we, 
and our clients, want to see pro- 
duced and sold. Certainly the de- 
pression didn’t start because the 
public had all of everything it 
needed, and therefore stopped de- 
manding. Nor can we, on any 
basis of sound thinking, attribute 
a major depression such as we 
have been undergoing to the human 
greed and reckless speculation of 








REDBOOK deliberately passes over certain 
types of readers—to get at the families who 
buy more and live better 


EDBOOK is written for those 
families where every member can 

ask for his pet cereal, and get it, 
where baths are a daily not a weekly 
event, where they turn in the car on 
a new one every year or two, and 
where your advertising does not have 
to educate them before it can sell them. 
To make sure of it, Redbook is 
edited from actual knowledge derived 
from hundreds of interviews every 
month in Redbook homes. Thus when 
Redbook publishes authors like Sir 
Philip Gibbs, Dashiell Hammett, 
Gladys Hasty Carroll, Edith Whar- 
ton, General Hugh Johnson, Alec 
Waugh, and Hugh Walpole, it is be- 
cause such authors represent the pref- 
erences and tastes of Redbook readers. 
As a result, your advertising dollar 
buys more families in Redbook of the 
type and income that can appreciate 
and afford your product. For exam- 


ple, school and camp advertisers (who 
can and do trace their enrollments to 
the magazine that gives them the 
most business per dollar spent) run 
more advertising in Redbook than in 
any other magazine. It seems that 
more Redbook families are able and 
willing to send their children to pri- 
vate schools. Or that Redbook is read 
more intensely. It doesn’t make much 
difference which. 

Does it cost more to reach the 
family that buys more? In most mag- 
azines, yes. In Redbook, your adver- 
tising page in front of a thousand 
families is only $2.48 (based on guar- 
antee). And a book-length novel extra 
in each issue keeps Redbook and your 
advertisement alive long after other 
magazines have disappeared. 

Manufacturers who want to call on 
their better customers first might well 
start by advertising in Redbook. 


Bee Advertise to your BETTER customers FIRST... in Redbook 
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a relatively small proportion of the 


e. 

Foster and Catchings have an- 

other explanation that seems to hit 
closer home. They say: 


Progress toward greater produc- 


tion is retarded because consumer 
buying power does not keep pace 
with production. Consumer buying 
lags for two reasons: first, because 
industry does not disburse to con- 
sumers enough money to buy the 
goods produced; second, because 
consumers, under the necessity of 
saving, cannot spend even as much 
money as they receive. There is not 
an even flow of money from producer 
to consumer, and from consumer 
back to producer. The expansion of 
the volume of money does not fully 
make up the deficit, for money is ex- 
panded mainly to facilitate the pro- 
duction of goods, and the goods must 
be sold to consumers for more money 
than the expansion has provided. 


This seems to stand analysis. 
People stop buying and depressions 
begin because public purchasing 
power, that is, demand that is made 
effective by money, no longer exists 
in sufficient quantity. 

Sales fall off even though people 
still need goods, workers are 
thrown out of jobs, purchasing 
power is consequently further di- 
minished, and the crashing down- 
ward spiral movement of depres- 
sion is well on its way. All because 
purchasing power—Money—lags 
behind production at profitable 
prices. 

Foster and Catchings, as quoted 
above, have intimated fairly clearly 
the basic reasons for this re-current 
shortage of money as purchasing 
power in the hands of the public. 
Others, not so clear in their rea- 
soning, have jumped to the con- 
clusion that this shortage is due to 
the greed of the producing capital- 
ists and the concentration of wealth 
in the hands of the owners of 
industry. 

They propose therefore, as Huey 

proposed, to “re-distribute” 
wealth, by taxing that wealth away 
from those now controlling it, 
ignoring completely that they will 
simply add to the cost of goods by 
so doing, since taxes are an ele- 
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ment in the cost of production. 
And they likewise ignore the fact 
that by preventing the accumulation 
of capital they dry up the source 
of funds for new capital construc- 
tion and material progress. In 
short, those who propose to make 
good the shortage of public pur- 
chasing power by the simple ex- 
pedient of taxing wealth strike at 
the very basis of our fundamental 
belief in the rewarding of individ- 
ual initiative in a _ capitalistic 
society. 

They are as opposed to the 
American tradition, as the Social- 
ists, who would turn industry over 
to the management of the workers, 
and the Communists who would 
turn its ownership over to the 
proletarian State. 

Still another school of those 
seeking to add to public purchasing 
power are the currency tinkerers 
and inflationists. Among the first 
group are the silver money boys. 
Among the latter those who favor 
printing paper money, based on 
nothing in particular, and leading. 
as all experience shows, to eco- 
nomic chaos and ruin. 

If, as business men believing in 
the right of the individual to exer- 
cise his own initiative and to enjoy 
its rewards, we cannot subscribe to 
the doctrine of “soaking the rich,” 
or to Communism, Socialism, or 
Fascism, and if we can see no sal- 
vation in currency “tinkering” or 
inflation, what have we to offer 
that will prevent, or at least mini- 
mize, the re-current shortage of 
public purchasing power? 

Major Douglas believes there is 
a solution and that it is to be found 
if we re-examine our conceptions 
of money and wealth. 

Most professional economists and 
any sane business man (the reflec- 
tion here on professional economists 
is not altogether unintentional) 
will agree with Douglas when he 
says that real wealth isn’t money 
but, rather, the food we eat, the 
clothes we wear, the houses we 
live in, our natural resources and 
our tools of production. 

Money, on the other hand, is a 
symbol we create. A symbol of 
wealth. Its sole function, Douglas 
says, is to facilitate the exchange 
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of goods and services so that 
human wants and needs may be 
satisfied. 

To anyone wedded to the theory 
that money must be established on 
the metallic base of gold or silver, 
such a definition as Douglas gives 
must seem to be not only unortho- 
dox but unsound. Yet other prac- 
tical men agree with him. Marriner 
S. Eccles, Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, in a radio address 
on June 4, said: 

“We have sound money when our 
system behaves in such a way as to 
help rather than hinder the full and 
efficient use of our productive re- 
sources . . . so as to make our real 
income of goods and services as 
large as possible, not merely for a 
few prosperous years followed by 
a period of idleness and want, but 
for year after year of enduring 
stability. This should be the cri- 
terion of the.soundness of money 
and not the amount of gold in the 
vaults of the Treasury.” 

By the definitions of both Doug- 
las and Eccles money is “sound” 
when it makes our system behave 
“in sucha way as to help rather 
than hinder the full and efficient 
use of our productive resources.” 

Clearly, the shortage of purchas- 
ing power in this country since 1929 
and the complete misbehavior of 
our economic system since then are 
ample proof that the kind of money 
we have been using—money theo- 
retically based on gold—has not 
been sound. 


Reason for Shortage of 
Purchasing Power 


It is to this essential unsoundness 
of the money we have been using, 
and to the unsound manner in 
which it has been created and put 
into circulation, that Douglas at- 
tributes the shortage of purchasing 
power which has led to our recent 
economic collapse. 

In the first place, we haye, in 
fact, not been on a gold currency. 
Easily 90 per cent of the money 
we have been using has been credit 
money; that is, money made or 
created by banks when they make 
loans for production. That money 
represents a debt that must be re- 
paid. And its re-payment to the 
bank that created it results in a 
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destruction of money—purchasing 
power—in most cases before the 
goods, in the making of which that 
money was , have themselves 
been consumed or worn out. 

Consequently, in every period of 
business expansion we see money 
created as a debt, we see that debt 
paid off, leaving a money shortage 
that, as Allan Brown, a close 
student of Douglas’ theory has 
pointed out, “can only be restored 
by financing new production, that 
is, by incurring more debt. So that 
it is literally true,” as Mr. Brown 
points out, “that the more we work, 
the more we are in debt, and the 
more wealth we create in our effort 
to pay off the debt, the less money 
we have.” 

When Things Come 
to a Standstill 

In other words, at the end of 
such a period of industrial and 
commercial activity, the country 
finds itself with an accumulation 
of goods, and building construction, 
and capital equipment for whiclr it 
has no money equivalent. No mat- 
ter how much the public may need 
those goods, no matter how great 
the public need for the use of those 
buildings, no matter how great the 
desire of the factory owner to use 
his plant productively, things just 
come to a standstill. The public 
hasn’t the money with which to 
buy. 

Another point in Douglas’ analy- 
sis is that this debt money, vicious 
in itself, becomes doubly vicious by 
the way in which it gets into circu- 
lation, that is, mainly in the form 
of loans for production. 

When a manufacturer, for ex- 
ample, borrows money, he of course 
gets it, agains’ good collateral, for 
the purpose of financing production 
and sales. So he spends it to buy 
materials, pay wages, etc., and then 
prices his goods sufficiently high so 
as to collect back all his costs on 
materials, wages, selling, deprecia- 
tion, taxes, etc., plus the interest he 
has to pay on his loan and enough 
to yield him a profit besides. 

This is manifestly impossible. 
Foster and Catchings have pointed 
it out. And the simplest arithmetic 
shows they are right. The pur- 
chasing power of the country as a 
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whole depends on the income of 
the general consuming public. 
That income is almost exclusively 
made up of the wages and salaries 
they receive, plus whatever share 
a few of them may receive in the 
profits of business and industry. 

The total amount they receive 
and have at any one time cannot 
equal what manufacturers have. to 
collect back from them in prices, 
if they are to pay back their loans, 
with interest, cover all fixed 
charges in taxes, depreciation, and 
obsolesence, pay for materials, and 
earn a profit besides. 

How then can the public buy? 
By going into debt. Until, eventu- 
ally, the accumulated debts of con- 
sumers and producers alike become 
so staggering that they can’t be 
met. What follows then is politely 
called by bankers a “period of re- 
adjustment.” Business men call it 
a depression. For the masses of 


the people it is a tragedy. For the 
country a calamity. 

To correct the basic fallacies in 
the present character of money and 


of the way in which it gets into 
circulation, without sacrificing the 
American ideal of a competitive 
system of private business and in- 
dustry, operating for a profit, 
Douglas makes these proposals: 

1. That money, the symbol of 
wealth, should be created by the 
Federal Government, as the Consti- 
tution provides. 

2. That that money should be 
based on the wealth of the country, 
not on some arbitrarily selected 
commodity, such as gold, or silver, 
or anything else which, in fact has 
no relation either to the true wealth 
of the country, or its business 
needs. 

3. That, in order to keep such 
money from exceeding, in amount, 
that which is required truly to re- 
flect the needs of business, and con- 
sequently bring about inflation, or 
from falling below the amount 
needed, and consequently causing 
a deflation, a National Credit Ac- 
count be set up, just as we now 
have a National Debt Account. 

4. That to this National Credit 
Account we credit, periodically, the 
value of the goods produced. The 
volume of money issued by the 
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Government, through the banking 
system, and as a National Con- 
sumer Retail Discount, to balance 
in this period, the difference be- 
tween the total value of retail 
prices and the total costs paid out 
to the public as purchasing power. 
The total money so issued by the 
Government, plus the total paid out 
by business, to be debited to this 
account to preserve the balance. 

Most of the machinery required 
for the operation of such a Na- 
tional Credit Account already exists 
in our Treasury and erce 
Departments. And the money so 
created would have a direct bear- 
ing on and relation to the real 
monetary needs of the country, re- 
flecting those needs far more ac- 
curately and stabilizing prices far 
more effectively than our present 
system of money created in a small 
measure by the Government and in 
a large measure through bank 
loans that periodically become 
un-repayable. 

Such a set-up should make good 
the recurring shortage of public 
purchasing power, the reasons for 
which both Douglas and Foster and 
Catchings have pointed out. 


Like a Sales Tax 
in Reverse 


The Retail Discount is the same 
sort of thing, only in reverse, as 
we now have in New York and 
many other communities in the 
form of a Sales Tax. This Retail 
Discount would be a non-repayable 
credit to the consumer. Its amount 
would be determined periodically, 
just as the Federal Reserve Re- 
discount rates are now determined, 
on the basis of business facts, so 
as to equal, during any given 
period, the difference between the 
volume of money the public has 
received as purchasing power and 
the total of prices on all goods pro- 
duced during that same period. 

The Retail Discount would not 
be payable in cash to the Con- 
sumer, but would take the form of 
a credit, granted only at the time 
of the purchase. In other words 
there would be no printing of 
money and inflation of currency. 
The seller, in turn, would be com- 
pensated, through his bank and the 
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Federal Reserve Bank with which 
his bank does business, for the 
credit he has granted his customer. 

As an illustration, let us suppose 
that the total of prices on all goods 
produced during a given period al- 
lowed every industry and business 
engaged in their production and 
distribution profits equal to those 
enjoyed during the boom days of 
1928-1929, and that that total ex- 
ceeded by 20 per cent the total 
cost of producing and distributing 
those goods. For that period, the 
Government would declare a 20 
per cent Retail Discount. 

Then, when you went to your 
shoe store for a $5 pair of shoes, 
you would pay in cash only $4. 
The dealer would enter the trans- 
action on his sales slip as $4 cash, 
and $1 Consumer Credit. His de- 
posit at his bank would be your 
$4 and the one dollar balance, rep- 
resented by Consumer Credit 
would be credited to his account 
by his bank, which in turn would 
receive a like credit of one dollar 
from the Federal Reserve Bank in 
its District. 

Multiply that transaction by all 
similar transactions in all lines of 
business during that period and 
you will find that the amount of 
money paid out in production and 
distribution in the form of wages, 
salaries, and dividends, plus this 
retail discount and the total price 


+ 


Death of Lucius Long Nieman 


Lucius Long Nieman, veteran pub- 
lisher and founder of the Milwaukee 
Journal, died at that city October 1, 
after a lingering illness. Aged seventy- 
seven, he had been president and editor 
since founding of the paper in 1882. 

As a lad of thirteen, Mr. Nieman 
started his newspaper career at Wau- 
kesha, Wis., later becoming a corre- 
spondent for metropolitan dailies. Trans- 
ferring his headquarters to Madison, he 
became legislative correspondent, then 
went to Milwaukee as city editor of the 
Sentinel, of which he was managing 
editor before the age of twenty-one. 

For a time he managed the St. Paul 
Dispatch, returning to Milwaukee as 
managing editor of the Sentinel. He 
started his own paper in 1882, making it 
one of the nation’s leading newspapers. 

eee 


L. W. Gillette Resigns 


L. W. Gillette has resigned as director 
of advertising of National Geographic 
Magazine. 
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of all goods sold will balance. The 
public, as a whole, will have the 
purchasing power to buy what it 
wants and needs, at prices that will 
bring to industry, as a whole, the 
profits to which it is entitled. 

It is difficult to see how the 
Douglas proposals are out of key 
with the American conception of 
individual enterprise in a profit 
system. Business would continue 
under private ownership and man- 
agement. More so, even, than 
today. The Government’s mone- 
tary function would be restricted to 
its Constitutional right to issue 
money, under expressly defined 
conditions that would organically 
relate the volume of money to the 
real commercial wealth of the na- 
tion as measured by the total value 
of goods, appraised at profitable 
prices. 

The question here raised is 
whether there is sufficient merit in 
these proposals to warrant their 
further study by advertising men 
and everyone else vitally interested 
in finding some solution to the in- 
sane state of affairs that has led 
to the depression from which the 
country is only now emerging, and 
into which, history shows, it is sure 
again to plunge, unless a solution 
is found. 

In the writer’s opinion, the 
Douglas proposals deserve such a 
study. 


+ 


Caterpillar Tractor Appointments 


Paul Weeks, for the last four years 
manager of the Washington office of the 


Caterpillar Tractor Companv, Peoria, 
Ii., vill succeed Walter H. Gardner as 
manager of the company’s special sales 
division when Mr. Gardner leaves the 
company on October 1, to become eral 
sales manager of the Keystone Steel & 
Wire Company. of that city. Assisting 
Mr. Weeks will be C. L. McMullen, in 
charge ¥ qncine sales to manufacturers 
and Spain, in charge of power unit 
sales to ye oe and engine dealers. 


Maillard Corporation Sold 


The Maillard Corporation, Long Island 
Cay, 5 . Y., chocolates and confectionery, 
sold to a syndicate represented 
by. Sidney Weeden, attorney, of New 
ork. The members of the syndicate 
are: Morris M. Cohen, Joseph Frankel 
and J. Greenberg. They plan to reopen 
and ym the business and have the 
right to use the Maillard name. 





Out! Out! Damned Spot! 


Some Further Thoughts on a Manufacturer’s Attitude Toward 
Submitted Ideas 


CarBona Propucts Corp. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


In Printers’ INK, September 19, 
you publish a letter from C. M. 
Bunnell.* I would thank you to 
either forward this letter to him or, 
if you wish to do so, to print this 
as an open letter to Mr. Bunnell 
and to those whom he includes as 
the majority. 

I agree with what he says about 
the value of ideas and suggestions 
that others may have regarding 
one’s business not only in connec- 
tion with advertising, but market- 
ing policies, uses of a product, im- 
provements of a product, and all 
else that enters into what is termed 
good business procedure. 

Mr. Bunnell seems to have missed 
my point. I am receptive to all 
suggestions such as I have men- 
tioned, or anything else that will 
be helpful in my business, and will 
pay for them. 

What I would like Mr. Bunnell 
or someone else to do is to suggest 
a means whereby those who have 
suggestions to make will be fully 
protected against our taking advan- 
tage of them because, when once 
an idea is suggested—and it must 
be presented before it can be con- 
sidered—there is no way that I 
have been able to work out by 
which both those who suggest and 
those to whom the suggestions are 
made can be protected, except to 
place trust in the integrity of each 
other. 

It must be granted that an ad- 
vertiser is constantly thinking up 
ideas for his business, and that 
suggestions by others are not al- 
ways new to him—also that if an 
idea is used at some future time 
the advertiser might be accused of 
dishonesty. 

If we were now to use for Car- 
bona the idea “Out! Out! Damned 
Spot!” which has been thought of 


*“Mr. Wineburgh and Ideas,” page 100. 
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by every advertising manager we 
have had since we have been in 
business, it would, I am sure, bring 
a thousand or more letters from 
about that many who have also 
suggested it to us during the last 
third of a century. 

Of course, if everyone were ab- 
solutely honest, there would be no 
need of protection for either party. 

What kind of a contract could 
be entered into by which both 
could be fully protected without 
an opportunity for either to take 
advantage of the other, and which 
would absolutely prevent a misun- 
derstanding or even a lawsuit? 

I believe that all other adver- 
tisers would be interested in any 
such means, as is evidenced by the 
articles which have appeared re- 
cently in Printers’ INK on the 
subject of suggestions and ideas 
that have been brought into the 
courts. 

Perhaps Mr. Bunnell can cut this 
Gordian knot, If he can do so I 
will be one that will be grateful 
to him, 


Cited as Means of 
Answering Letters 


I might also incidentally point 
out that I submitted our form letter 
as indicating a means of answering 
letters from people who write to 
us offering to sell us a new use, or 
an advertising idea. We receive 
many such letters from people who 
have used our product and think 
they have thought of an idea that 
will net them a fortune in royalties. 
They have no understanding of the 
actual worth of such ideas and 
frequently mention a million dollars 
or fraction thereof as the amount 
they expect. 

Referring to Mr. Bunnell’s post- 
script calling attention to the ad- 
vertising of Printers’ INK in the 
issue of September 12, I hardly 
think it necessary to point out that 
you are advertising Printers’ INK 
as a source of ideas to those who 














NOTICE 


HE circulation guarantee of True Story 

Magazine will be advanced from 
1,800,000 to 1,900,000 effective with the 
February issue, 1936. 


This represents a very conservative esti- 
mate of next year’s opportunity, since net 
paid circulation, for some months past has 
been in excess of next year’s guarantee. 


During the past 10 months circulation gains 
on the newsstands at the full price of 15 
cents have been running higher than at any 
time since 1929. Today, as during the past 


10 years, True Story has the largest news- 
stand sale of any magazine published. 


— 


The black and white advertising page 
rate will be increased proportionately 
from $4000 to $4250. Other units will 
be increased in proper ratio. 


Contracts from new advertisers will be 
honored at the old rates through January 
1937, if placed by October 26, 1935. 


TRUE STORY 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
New York, N.Y. 








—_4 


STATLER BLDG. 333 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Til. 


CENTER BLDG. RUSS BLDG. 
Detroit, Mich. San Francisco, Cal. 
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are subscribers, and even to casual 
readers who may wish to read your 
publication without paying the price 
of the subscription. 

There is a wide difference be- 
tween this and the receiving of a 
letter from someone who expects 
compensation for an idea that he 
believes is original with him, 


which, when it is disclosed, turns 
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out to be similar to one that we 
have had in mind for a long time, 
or that has been submitted before 
by others. This places us in a 
position where we cannot use the 
idea, even if it happens to be our 
own, without making trouble for 
ourselves. 
A. WINEBURGH, 
President. 


Ideas and Fond Parents 


Provipence, R. I. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Possibly I am qualified to com- 
ment on Mr. Wineburgh’s and Mr. 
Bunnell’s letters on the subject of 
Ideas. I have had the opportunity 
of viewing the matter from both 
angles—as advertising and sales 
promotion manager for two of the 
largest companies in their respec- 
tive industries, and as idea man and 
salesman for a lithographing con- 
cern, with whom, by the way, I am 
still connected. 

In spite of the fact that my in- 
come depends upon my ability to 
create (adapt might be a better 
word) and sell ideas to manufac- 
turers, I cannot fail to appreciate 
Mr. Wineburgh’s attitude. During 
the years I spent on his side of the 
fence, I learned the difficulties to 
be encountered in dealing with the 
garden variety of idea men—the 
fellows who are sure they have the 
key to Utopia, and who want merely 
a comfortable income for life when 
they turn it over to you. 

To begin with, the chances of 
a manufacturer getting from a 
stranger to his business a really 
revolutionary idea are about as 
good as my barber’s chances of 
winning a capital prize in the Irish 
Sweepstakes. A sensible business 
man is not interested in those odds. 

If a manufacturer selects his 
staff and outside counsel with care, 
surrounding himself with men 
whose experience and training qual- 
ify them to produce consistently 
practical ideas for his company’s 
development, he can well afford, in 
my opinion, to employ for his pro- 
tection aud convenience a form 


letter similar to Mr. Wineburgh’s. 

Mr. Bunnell gets the impression, 
apparently, that Mr. Wineburgh is 
closing his mind to new ideas. I 
have never met the gentleman, nor 
do I know anything about his com- 
pany, but I am quite sure—from 
my dealings with other manufac- 
turers who share his view—that he 
is receptive to new ideas, and is 
willing to pay for them in one form 
or another in accordance with their 
true worth to his company. But 
he does not shout it from the 
housetops. It is not necessary. 

There are literally hundreds of 
idea-minded companies that are 
willing and anxious to offer him 
their brain children for adop- 
tion without demanding a hostage 
against kidnaping. The men in 
these companies know—from long 
experience—that their most beauti- 
ful brainstorms (affectionately re- 
ferred to among themselves as 
“wows” and “naturals”) are not 
really the “make-a-million” things 
they thought they were when they 
left college. 

These men know that ideas are 
a business, not a gambler’s search 
for long shots—that they can keep 
the business going by keeping 
the ideas coming. They do not 
overrate their ideas—feel that they 
have been cheated out of a million 
dollars if an especially hot one is 
not used. They know that no one 
can see the possibilities in an idea 
as clearly as its fond parent—and, 
therefore, they know cow to pre- 
sent it—and to whom—and when. 
And, finally, they treat their 
prospect as a business man and po- 
tential customer, not as a pirate 
who lies in wait to steal ideas. 
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To the best of my recollection, 
in all my experience as a manufac- 
turer’s man, I have never bought, 
nor even found it necessary to give 
serious consideration to any of the 
hundreds of ‘ideas” that came to me 
from other than the conventional 
sources (agencies, display compa- 
nies, printers, et al.). And I give 
my word to any bright, ambitious, 
but still illusioned idea genius that 
I have never been accused of being 
an old fogey. 

It should also be recorded that 
during the years of my “superior- 
ity’ I never succeeded in sharp- 
shooting “fon the side” a single cus- 
tomer for one of my brilliants. And 
I sent out many—consoling myself 
with the thought that the rejectors 
were just dull-minded old fogeys, 
who did not know a good thing 
when they saw it. 


+ 


Argue Pet Peeves 


Repercussions of Amos Bradbury’s re- 
cent blast in Printers’ Inx against pet 
peeves in advertising were heard at a 
recent meeting of the Technical Adver- 
tising Association of Boston. Members 
went to it hot and heavy for more than 
two hours, ripping apart everything from 
“When Is a House Or ot a House 
Organ?” to “How to Prevent the Sales 
Department from Wanting Rush Jobs 
the Day Before Yesterday.” 

Roger A. Poor, Hygrade Sylvania Cor- 
poration, is president of the Boston 
T. A. A., a new chapter of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association. 

E. Lawson, Foxboro Company, is 
vice-president, and J. R. Duffy, Hygrade 
Sylvania, secretary-treasurer. 

- = . 


Sweeney with O. A. I. 


H. B. Sweeney, for the last six years 
ya manager of the Packer-Central Out- 
door Advertising ous, has joined Out- 
door Advertisin with headquarters 
in Cleveland, fie will cover io and 
parts of Michigan, West Virginia and 
Kentucky. 

. ” — 


— Mail, Inc. 


E. J. Marte, formerly president of the 
Marford Direct Mail Company, and 
Prasse, formerly with the Prasse 
Lumber Company, have organized Mail, 
Inc., 634 uron Road, Cleveland, a 
direct-mail business. 
. o . 
Names Hanff-Metzger 
Lage wt om Inc., Chicago, fluid 
milk subsidia f the Borden 
has a ti “the Chicago office 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc., to handle its el 
vertising. 
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I do not mean to imply that be- 
cause ideas are a business, there is 
no thrill in them. The biggest 
thrill, however, is in putting them 
over—in winning a prospect's con- 
fidence to the extent that he wants 
you as part of his idea “family” 
—in making customers for your 
stream of ideas. 

And certainly the “idea business 
man” feels a disappointment when 
one he thinks well of goes sour 
with the prospect. But, because 
prospect in this country is synono- 
mous for potential meal ticket, he 
must vent his disappointment by 
some other method than vilification. 
He can be like the minister who 
never swore when he missed a golf 
stroke. He merely expectorated. 
But where it landed, he claimed, 
the grass seldom grew again, 

Pum McCormick. 


. 
Canned Wine 


Canned wine will soon be available in 
the retail market, according to E. M. 
Sheehan, director of the Wine Institute 
of California, and David Rosen & Asso- 
ciates, who jointly have completed ar- 
rangements for the innovation. Eight 
or ten of the largest wine producers of 
California are read ty market their 
product in tins, says . Sheehan. These 
pen will park meet to shi ip their 

tter grades in glass but will adopt the 
tin container in an attempt to make 
the American consumer become “wine- 
minded.” 


. . * 
Appoints Detroit Agency 
Martin, Inc., Detroit has been ap- 


ointed advertising counsel for Cline & 
Jobenean, Inc., Port Huron, Mich. This 


onet is marketing a new food prod- 


J Brand Quick Serve Beans. A 

litan areas 

newspaper 

6.1 plans con- 
a in magazines as 

quickly as distribution progresses. 

e . . 


Has Candy Account 


The Flor pons Candy Corporation, 
Philadelphia, has appointed _— + ~ 
Inc., agency, of t city to handle its 
advertising. An introductory campaign 
for Alaska Cough Drops will be initiated 
in the home territory, using newspapers 
and car cards. 


uct, C 
number of the larger aa 
will be opened shortl 
and radio advertising. 





Joins Livermore & Knight 
Miss Carolyn B. Grounds, ae 


with the Niagara Lshogeee Comqeny. 
New York, has j the aaa rk 
office of Livermore & Kuni 





The Right to Re-package 


Trade-Mark Owner Selling Goods in Bulk Cannot Prevent Use 
of Brand Name in Selling 


By H. A. Toulmin, Jr. 


Author of “Trade-Mark Profits and Protection” 


THE Bayer Company’ sold aspi- 
rin in the open market in large 
trade packages bearing the name 
“Bayer’s Aspirin” and the Bayer 
cross trade-mark. A drug company 
bought these large packages in the 
open market and re-packed them so 
that there were two in an envelope 
attached to cards displaying the 
name “Bayer” and the Bayer cross. 

The Court not only enjoined such 
action by the drug company but 
enjoined the seller of the cards, 
the manufacturer of the plates 
from which the cards were printed, 
the printer of the cards, and the 
wholesale druggist distributing 
them as joint and several in- 
fringers. 

This case is flatly in conflict with 
the rule announced in 1924 by the 
Supreme Court -of the United 
States. 

In the case of Prestonettes, Inc. 
v. Coty,? Coty owned registered 
trade-marks on the words “cory” 
and “L’orIGAN” for toilet powders 
and perfumes. Prestonettes, Inc., 
purchased the genuine powder from 
Coty, subjected it to pressure, 
added a binder to give it adher- 
ence, and then sold the compact in 
a metal case. It bought genuine 
perfume in bottles and then re-sold 
it in smaller bottles. 

Mr. Justice Holmes said: 

“If a man bought a barrel of a 
certain flour, or a demijohn of Old 
Crow whiskey, he certainly could 
sell the flour in smaller packages 
or in former days could have sold 
the whiskey in bottles, and tell 


1The eg Com: mpeny v. Sumner Print- 


ing Co. et ited States District 
Court, become’ District of Ohio, Eastern 
Division, 24 Trade-Mark Reporter, 276. 

*Prestonettes, Inc. v. Coty, 264 U. S. 
359,369 
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what it was, if he stated that he 
did the nt Ty up or the bot- 
tling.” (p. 3 

The Sam of the registered 
trade-mark consisting of the name 
designating the owner’s goods does 
not carry with it, as held by the 
Supreme Court, the right to pro- 
hibit the purchaser who re-packs 
and sells the goods, with or with- 
out added ingredients, from using 
the trade name on his own labels 
to show the true relation of the 
trade-marked product to the article 
he offers, provided the name be not 
so printed or otherwise used as to 
deceive the public. 

Even the fact that the goods 
might be peculiarly liable to be 
spoilt or adulterated would not 
change the situation. 

When the mark is used in a way 
that does not deceive the public, 
there is no such sancticity in the 
trade-mark as to prevent its being 
used to tell the truth. It is not 
ta ’ 
An intermediate decision resulted 
in Delaware, where The Standard 
Oil Company sued the California 
Peach & Fig Growers® for using 
the words “NUJOL TREATED FIGS.” 
The plaintiff’s refined mineral oil 
had been sold up, to the time of 
the suit, in 27,000,000 bottles labeled 
“NUJOL,” on which more than 
$6,000,000 had been spent in ad- 
vertising. The defendants treated 
their figs with Nujol. 

The court said that a purchaser 
of genuine trade-marked bulk goods 
who must divide the bulk into 
smaller quantities and sell in 
smaller packages has the right to 
use the trade-mark, particularly if 
a clear disclosure is made that the 


“8Standard Oil Company v. — 
Peach & Fig Growers, 28 F. (2d 
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dividing and re-packaging is not 
done by the owner of the trade- 
mark, 

But the mere fact that the gen- 
uine goods are used by the pur- 
chaser as an ingredient of a new 
combination confers no right upon 
him to use the trade-mark. He 
can state that it is one of the in- 
eredients of the new combination, 
but he cannot appropriate the 
trade-mark wholesale as the sole 
designation of the new combination. 

Therefore, “Nujol” was permitted 
to be used collaterally to disclose 
that it was a constituent element 
of the defendants’ figs. The Cali- 
fornia Peach & Fig Growers could 
state that “nuyoL” was in the figs 
and the amount or percentage put 
into the figs, but they could go no 
further. 

A Conflicting Opinion 
on Coca-Cola 

Coca-Cola* has been the subject 
of a great deal of litigation. Some 
years ago in the course of its busi- 
ness of dispensing Coca-Cola in 
bulk and also bottling it and put- 
ting it out under the Coca-Cola 
trade-mark, the company sold to 
one of its customers in bulk. This 
customer came along in due season, 
took the Coca-Cola, bottled it and 
put the Coca-Cola trade-mark on 
the bottles. The Coca-Cola Com- 
pany had contracted with various 
customers for the sale of syrup and 
the bottling by the customers under 
regulations to protect the quality 
of the Coca-Cola. This was for the 
purpose of protecting the quality 
of the goods bottled and sold under 
the trade-mark. 

In this case, the court held that 
the Coca-Cola Company would 
have a right to restrict anyone 
buying the Coca-Cola in bulk from 
it and re-bottling it under its 
trade-mark without permission from 
it. But this is in conflict with the 
later decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in connection 
= the Coty perfumes, mentioned 
above, 

_ Many years ago the Apollinaris 
Company, Limited,® owned the out- 


‘Coca-Cola v. Bennett, 238 F. 513. 


: ‘Apollinaris Co. Limited v. Scherer, 27 
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put of a spring of mineral water in 
Hungary. It had the exclusive right 
to export this water and sell it 
in the United States and Great 
Britain under the trade-mark 
“Hunyadi Janos.” A man named 
Scherer tried to purchase the bot- 
tled water, but was refused. He 
then purchased it from those to 
whom it had been sold in Germany, 
and re-sold it in the United States 
in bottles with substantially the 
same label as that used by the 
plaintiff. The court said that, if 
Scherer was legally justified in 
buying where he could and selling 
as he chose, it was not material 
whether he was actuated by desire 
to annoy the Apollinaris Company 
or to benefit his own pocketbook. 
The Apollinaris Company was left 
without remedy. 

Some years later the Russia 
Cement Company tried to stop 
Frauenhar* from taking glue bought 
from it in bulk, bottling it and sell- 
ing it under the name “LE PAGE’s 
GLUE,” which was the trade-mark 
of the Russia Cement Company. .- 

The package plainly stated that 
the glue was manufactured by the 
Russia Cement Company and bot- 
tled by Frauenhar. This the court 
said was the truth and, being the 
truth, the defendant had the right 
to state it. There was no way by 
which the Russia Cement Company 
could stop the use of its trade 
name by the bottler if he bought 
the genuine in bulk and made this 
statement on his labels. Even the 
belief that the glue thus bottled 
was of an inferior brand or quality 
as compared to that sold by the 
Russia Cement Company ordinarily 
under this mark was of no avail. 

“Old Pepper Whiskey” was in- 
volved in the same sort of contro- 
versy in an early case before Judge 
Taft forty years ago." 

Judge Taft said that the sale of 
whiskey in bulk under a trade- 
mark by a distiller did not justify 
the purchaser in bottling for retail 
and in using on the bottles the 
trade label which the distiller used 


*Russia Cement Co. v. Frauenhar 


uss 
et al., 133 F. 518. 


tKrauss v. Peebles, 58 F. 585. 
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on his bottles of the same brand of 
whiskey when prepared by himself 
for the retail trade. 

Some of the cases fall into two 
general categories: the ordinary 
cases of the sale of the goods of 
one manufacturer as those of an- 
other; and those cases where a 
manufacturer of two brands or 
qualities of the same article has 
given a separate trade-mark or dis- 
tinctive label to each brand or 
quality. 

In some cases, to buy the in- 
ferior brand in bulk and then to 
sell it under the trade-mark or 
label of the superior brand has 


— 


Lichtenberg Leaves Hamilton 


Following a stockholders’ meeting 
there has been a change in management 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
Certification of the voting at the meet- 
ing was held up for a time in an effort 
to arrive at a middle ground satisfac- 
tory to contending factions in a fight 
for control, but this attempt was un- 
successful. 

Bernard Lichtenber, resigns the 
vice-presidency as of November 1. He 
has been associated with the Institute 
for more than twenty-five years and 
had been a director. 

Professor Major B. Foster becomes 
president. He is chairman of the fi- 
nance department of New York Uni- 
versity and formerly was editor and 
chairman of the Institute’s administra- 
tive committee. Marshall Ginn, for 
eighteen years with the advertising de- 
partment, is advertising manager. 

eee 


Death of Jefferson B. Webb 


Jefferson B. Webb, director of sales 
of the Detroit News and general man- 
ager of its radio station, WWJ, died 
= week. He was fifty-three years 
old. 

For years Mr. Webb was sales man- 
ager of the Morgan Sash & Door Com- 
pany, Detroit. Tae he became man- 
ager of the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra and the Civic Opera. 

He was appointed manager of WWJ in 
1930, and the following year was made 
director of sales of the News, with 
general supervision over all advertising 


departments. ots oe ae 


With H. Armstrong Roberts 


Lawrence Thornton has joined the 


sales staff of the New York office of 
H. Armstrong Roberts, pictorial photog- 
raphy. 
e o * 
Adds Kesner to Staff 

Robert A. Kesner, recently with 
WBBM, Chicago, has joined the Chi- 
cago sales staff of the World Broad- 
casting System. 
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been held to be fraud and misrep- 
resentation. 

The fundamental principle run- 
ning through these cases is that a 
manufacturer who parts with title 
to his goods in bulk has no right 
to control them further by con- 
trolling the use of the trade-mark 
identifying them; and so long as 
the trade-mark is used in a truth- 
ful manner to indicate the origin 
of the goods, and the public is not 
deceived, the owner of the trade- 
mark who sells in bulk cannot re- 
strain the bottler or packager from 
using the trade-mark to indicate 
the origin of the goods. 


— 


Life Advertisers Elect 


At the annual convention of the Life 
Advertisers Association, meeting in 
Swampscott, Mass., D. Bobb Slattery 
was elected president. He is vice-presi- 
dent of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, and succeeds Stephen 
Swisher, Equitable Life of Iowa, who 
continues as a member of the executive 
committee. 

Charles C. 
Company of Vir 


Fleming, Life Insurance 
nia, was elected vice- 
premtamt: Troy fe a Acacia Mu- 
tual, be a C., secretary, and 
Richard N = Northwestern Na- 
tional, Minneapolis, treasurer. 

Elected to the executive committee 
were Cyrus T. Steven, Phoenix Mutual; 
Cc. I. D. Moore, Pacific Mutual; John 
H. McCarroll, Bankers Life; rl 
Ljung, Jr. Standard; E. Morton, North 
American Life, and Douglas J. Murphey, 
General American Life. 

- . . 


Joins F-S-R 

C. L. Reely has joined the Cleveland 
staff of Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., as 
an account executive. e was previ- 
ously director of merchandising of the 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Company and, 
formerly, advertising manager of the 
Glidden Company. 

. . - 


Heads New Art Service 


William J. Medlin, has organized a 
merchandising art service, to known 
as the Medlin Studios, i 551 Fifth 
Avenue. William J. Medlin is presi- 
dent, and Leon Friedman, vice-president. 

” 7” . 


Represents “Life” 
Lite. New York, has ohn adh Arthur 
hapin as New En _— nd advertising 
representative, with offices in Lincoln, 
ass. 
7 . — 


Open Detroit Office 

Jackson & Moore, Chicago radio sta- 
tion esentatives, have opened a 
troit office in the Stephenson Building. 





Time-Wasting Salesmen 


Serve, Inc. 
EVANSVILLE, INp. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In the September issue of P&int- 
ers’ InK Montuty I have read 
and re-read your article “Make 
Buyers Work!” 

From the context of this article 
one would be led to believe all 
purchasing departments are bad and 
possibly a necessary evil. I believe 
the writer of this article should have 
given some credit to purchasing de- 
partments where every effort is 
made properly to take care of sales- 
men, 

In my own experience in this line 
of work, we have always made 
definite plans to try to save the 
salesman’s time as well as our own 
and I believe the article is unfair 
from this viewpoint, inasmuch as 
credit should be given to those com- 
panies who do recognize the prob- 


lems and do try to meet the issue. 

In this same connection I believe 
if criticism is going to be directed 
against people in this type of work 
that a similar article would be in 
order criticizing the salesmen for 
their habit of wasting buyers’ time 
by talking about subjects other 
than the purpose of their call. 

Personally, I would be very much 
interested in seeing a subsequent ar- 
ticle giving due credit to the pur- 
chasing departments which recog- 
nize problems and tend to correct 
certain situations, and also I be- 
lieve a subsequent article would be 
helpful if attention was called to 
the fact that salesmen not only 
waste time at the buyer’s desk, but 
also do not attempt to improve 
their time while waiting to see the 
buyer. 


E. A, Herr, 
Purchasing Agent. 
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Any Man’s House Magazine 


An Easy Way of Doing a Difficult Job, as Discovered by This 
Manufacturer 


FORMULA for a successful 

dealer publication has appar- 
ently been evolved by Hardwick 
& Magee Co., maker of rugs and 
carpets. It is set forth here as 
discovered from a study of several 
issues of the publication itself and 
as explained in greater detail by 
Horace G. Plimpton, sales promo- 
tion manager. 

A publication similar to this is 
something that would be within the 
means of the comparatively small 
manufacturer. At the same time, it 
would be entirely creditable to any 
company, regardless of its size. 
The contents are of a sort that 
should be readily available, too, 
provided the company’s executives 
make it their business to carry in 
their minds the necessity of collect- 
ing editorial material. The accept- 
ability of such a publication by 
dealers and their salesmen, judging 
from the Hardwick & Magee expe- 
rience, would not be a matter of 
much doubt. 

From here on, this article relates 
specifically to the H & M “Sales 
Maker,” issued monthly, which 
started publication last March. 

It is all contained on one 8% by 
ll-inch sheet of paper, printed on 
both sides. Each issue is printed 
in one color, though this color 
varies from month to month. The 
paper stock is not expensive, but 
is acceptable for the reproduction 
of fine-screened halftones. 

The purpose was well sum; 
marized in the first issue of the 
“Sales Maker”: 

“It is dedicated to the retail sales- 
man and its object in life will be to 
increase the sale of Hardwick & 
Magee carpets and rugs by means 
of directly stimulating your busi- 
ness and pointing the way to 

eater profits. We plan to make 
it a monthly clearing-house for 
helpful ideas, a source of supply 
for information that will lead to 


more satisfactory and more profit- 
able sales for you. We hope to 
make it informative, instructive, 
perhaps even a little entertaining. 
If at times we tell you something 
you already know (and we're al- 
most sure to do that) please just 
‘skip it’-—it may be news to the 
next fellow.” 

Amplifying on this, Mr. Plimp- 
ton says: 

“The retail floor covering sales- 
men, as a class, are eager for 
helpful material. With the diver- 
sity of fabrics increasing, knowl- 
edge is required to talk intelligently 
to a customer and information, pre- 
sented in an interesting fashion, as 
we try to do in the ‘Sales Maker,’ 
is eagerly welcomed.” 


Small Space Prevents 
Padding 


Contents of each issue are de- 
voted to a variety of subjects, all 
handled briefly. The small space 
available prevents padding and adds 
to reading interest. One feature, on 
ways to increase sales, has con- 
tinued through several issues—no 
instalment - more than twelve 
lines in length. It has been possible 
to follow this procedure and still 
retain the interest of readers, by 
numbering the various selling point- 
ers as they appear. As an ex- 
ample, here is one month’s in- 
stalment : 

“8. Show the good grades first 

. . then go up or down in price 
as the circumstances dictate. 

“9. Don’t indulge in negative 
selling. For example, ‘You couldn't 
use a throw rug in that space, 
could you?’ 

“10. Don’t talk price until you 
have to. And then only in relation to 
value.” 

Some of the ‘principal subjects, 
recurring from month to month, are 
the following: Recent installations, 
with illustrations; trends in buy- 
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ing; announcements of new goods, 

new sales helps, how to meet 
specific arguments ; typical displays 
in well-known stores; forthcoming 
shows and openings ; what to say to 
customers. Other subjects have 
been on the use of the telephone in 
selling; the company’s advertising 
service and certain manufacturing 
processes of general interest. 

It will be noted that all of these 
topics have a direct bearing on 
effective re-selling. This is in keep- 
ing with the assurance in the first 
number: “We dedicate the ‘Sales 
Maker’ to your use; with a sincere 
promise that we shall endeavor, in 
every issue, to make it live up to 
its name,” 

In the first issue, also, dealers 
and their salesmen were asked to 
send in ideas for publication, stories 
of how certain kinds of sales re- 
sistance have been overcome and 
things of that sort. The company’s 
salesmen, toc, have become “Sales 
Maker” minded and are a source 
of material. 

“We keep a special drawer,” Mr. 
Plimpton says, “in which any ideas 
or pictures that might be useful 
are placed, as they come to our 
attention. Our main thought is to 
stress quality and to present con- 
vincingly the fact that the sale of 
floor coverings of good quality not 
only results in satisfied customers 
but means more profit to the sales- 
man. Ideas are given us by our 
customers also. Our articles on be- 


+ 


Has Otis Underwear 
The Ware Valley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ware, Mass., Otis underwear and 
outerwear, has appointed Kimball, Hub- 
bard & Powel, Inc., New York agency, 
to handle its advertising. 
7. * 7. 


Gets Pencil Account 


_The. Norma Pencil Company, New 
York, has appointed the Samuel C. Croot 
Comeaay ne., of that city, to handle 
ts advertising account. , Snapp and 
magazines will be us 

* 7 . 


With Story, Brooks & Finley 
Theodore G. Knoblauch, formerly with 

the Al Paul Lefton Company, Inc., 

P hiladelphia agency. has been added to 
he staff of Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., 
publishers’ representative. 
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ing “Wilton Minded’ were started 
at the suggestion of one of our 
best friends and customers.” 
Regarding the methods of dis- 
tribution, Mr. Plimpton has this to 


say: 

“We launched this little sheet by 
sending it first to our mailing list 
with an explanatory letter, saying 
that it was primarily intended for 
the retail salesman—to aid in mer- 
chandising our product—and offer- 
ing to send copies directly to the 
salesmen or a quantity to the buyer 
for distribution. The response was 
immediate and the number printed 
jumped to a pretty high figure, con- 
sidering our comparatively limited 
mailing list—limited because our 
product is rather high priced and 
therefore restricted to the higher 
class stores. Several of our whole- 
sale distributors ordered large 

uantities to hand to their trade. 

ur own sales offices are regularly 
supplied and these copies are used 
and read but our main distribution 
is through the stores. I should 
say off-hand that this distribution 
is divided about fifty-fifty between 
direct mailing to the salesmen and 
supplying quantities to the floor 
covering departments.” 

The reaction to the “Sales Maker” 
among the trade has been favorable 
—even enthusiastic—from the be- 
ginning. Modestly, Mr. Plimpton 
says, “this has been a stimulus to 
us to keep it interesting, informa- 
tive and really helpful.” 


— 


Kerney with “Character” 


Lyle W. Kerney has been appointed 
advertising manager of Character, Chi- 


cago. Mr. Kerney has been associated 
with the newspaper representative field 
for a number of years, including the 
old John Glass organization and . 
Galbreath. 

. * +. 


Reese Adds to Staff 
Miss Eleanor O’Malley has joined the 
of Thomas H. Reese Company, 
Inc., New York agency. She was for- 
merly fashion editor of McCall’s and 
style analyst for J. L. Hudson, Detroit. 

_ 

Siegfried Appointed 
L. L. Siegfried has been appointed 
gg sales pe of Defiance Spark 

ugs, Inc., edo. 











of Retail 
inage in Memphis 


> 32.7% higher than the comesponding. # months of 
53. The market is in its best and ripest condition for 
promotion in the last quarter of the year, due tothe — 


ch higher velocity of trade generated by cotton money. 


South's First Market in trading area population— 
179,474 customers for the national advertiser. Served 
« medium outstanding as the merket—The Commercial 
peal, largest daily circulation South. 


JAMES HAMMOND, 
Publisher. 
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This Changing Market 


Some Slight Discrepancies as to Births and Deaths Which Are 
Here Set Right 


Cooper AND SHOWER 
Detroit, Micx. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Roy Dickinson’s article, “Advertis- 
ing an Investment,” in the August 8 
issue of Printers’ INK is very inter- 
esting to me because it revived a 
lot of thoughts and revealed a num- 
ber of new angles. As instructor of 
advertising at Detroit Tech, I can 
make advantageous use of many of 
the points. 

In reading the article, however, my 
mathematical mind came to play on 
the figures cited and I find a few dis- 
crepancies which I would like clari- 
fied. According to my calculations, 
the figures seem to indicate that 
there are more persons living at the 
age of sixteen than have been born. 

On page 44 it is recorded that a 
total of 2,370,000 boys and girls were 
born last year. This is at the rate of 
270 an hour. It was estimated later 
in the article that 14,225,000 people 
have reached the age of sixteen in 
the past five years, showing a rate 
of 324 an hour. Yet, later in the 
article it is stated that 245 potential 
customers are born every hour. 

Further on there is a statement in- 
dicating that 120 persons leave this 
world hourly, which is a net gain in 
population of 150 an hour if the first 
figure is taken in consideration. 

I intend to make a simple graph 
showing these market changes and, 
naturally, I should like to have accu- 
rate figures that would not be ques- 
tioned. Will you be kind enough to 
supply me with more comprehensive 
information on this point or tell 
me where such information may be 
obtained. 

C. J. SHower. 


"THE letter from advertising in- 
structor Shower, who is also a 
designer, calls attention to an ap- 
parent discrepancy. The article 
stated that 245 potential customers 
were born every hour. The actual 
figure, as verified by Louis I. Dub- 


lin, third vice-president and statis- 
tician of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, is 246 new 
customers an hour. 

The main discrepancy occurred 
in stating the total number of peo- 
ple who had reached the age of 
sixteen in the last five years. The 
figure in the article of 14,225,000 
was taken from a Government 
source and was for 1929 to 1934 
inclusive, six years instead of five. 
According to Mr. Dublin, the cor- 
rect figure of those who have 
reached the age of sixteen years 
since 1929 is, roughly, 11,700,000. 

During the year 1934 the same 
source reports that there were 2,- 
158,919 live births in the United 
States or 246 each hour. During 
the same period there were 1,396,- 
903 deaths. 

Let the manufacturer who is 
thinking of letting up on his ad- 
vertisi ponder that fact care- 
fully. “Each hour 159 customers 
or prospects who knew that Good- 
year meant tires and not a period 
of time, that Crisco is something to 
cook with and not a game, that 
Kodak is something which takes 
pictures, that Chevrolet is an auto- 
mobile and not a French singer, 
have gone to a place where their 
knowledge will do no good. 

Every hour of the year 246 peo- 
ple who don’t know any of these 
facts come along, waiting to be 
told. A manufacturer, who thinks 
he can run along on momentum 
because millions of people know 
what he makes, is forgetting that 
no market is static. 

Let him also ponder that those 
11,700,000 youngsters who reach 
the up-and-coming, ready-to-buy 
age of sixteen, who await with eag- 
erness the day to come when they 
can drive their own cars,.own their 
own radio sets, buy an oil burner 
for their new home, are not the 
defeatist type. They think that 
their parents did a pretty bad job 
with the world. They are going to 
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help make certain changes in it. 
They are certainly not going to be 
satisfied to slip quietly back to 
lower living rds. 

Every hour of the day more than 
two hundred potential customers 
are arriving at the stage of life 
when they must be told that cer- 
tain manufacturers have been mak- 
ing certain definite products upon 
which they are proud to put their 
name and reputation as a guar- 
antee both of quality and service. 

We thank Mr. Shower for ena- 
bling us to discover that there is 
one more customer born per hour 
than Mr. Dickinson’s article stated, 
that the number of people who 
reached the age of sixteen was 
slightly less than he had estimated. 
Compliments also to Mr. Shower 
for teaching his class in advertis- 
ing such fundamentally important 
facts as these. 


+ + + 


Convention Dates 
Association of Canadian Advertisers, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Oct. 10-11. 
Newspaper Advertising Executives As- 
———— Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Oct. 


4-15. 
Inland Daily Press Association, Con- 


gress Hotel, — 2 . 15-16. 

Audit Bureau of Circulations, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, Oct. 17-18. 

Direct Mail Advertising Association, 
Civic Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo., 
Oct. 16-17-18. 

Association of National Advertisers, 
Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic City, N. J., 
Oct. 27-28-29-30. 

First District, Advertisin 
t Hotel Statler, 


Federation 
ton, Nov. 


Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, New Orleans, Nov. 19-21, 
Roosevelt Hotel. 

Tenth District, Advertising Federation 
of | America, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
NOV. “2. 


New Addresses 


Russell H. Van Tine, advertising, 
Philadelphia, now located at 1500 Chest- 
nut Street, that i. 

The Wilson H. Company, adver- 
tising agency, has moved its New York 
office to 461 Eighth Avenue. 
_The Ediphone Division of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., has moved its sales, service 
and employment departments into new 
eg at 444 Madison Avenue, New 

ork. 

Blanche Gregory, authors’ representa- 
tive, 366 ison Avenue, New York. 

Foote & Barton, publishers’ represen- 
tatives, have moved their Boston e to 
120 Boylston Street. 
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Wanted: 
A Partner 


Somewhere in the advertising busi- 
ness right now, is an embryonic 
John Young. A future Henry Eck- 
hardt or Lou Wasey. 


But nobody knows him yet. Why? 
Because he hasn’t yet found his Ray 
Rubicam. Or his Otis Kenyon. Or 
his Frank Fletcher. Or his Charles 
Erwin. 


He needs me exactly as much as I 
need him. If he is the partner for 
whom I am looking—and I the part- 
ner for whom he is looking—we 
two can go places. And he will be 
full partner in his own business. 


He will need to supply no capital; 
I can furnish that. All he needs is 
his own service-selling ability and 
enough going business to carry at 
least the larger share of the burden 
of his own support—until we start 
rolling. 


To him I say: you have what I 
need; I have what you need. Why 
not get together? If you are lo- 
cated in or near New York, so 
much the better. But if you are in 
the Middle West and we suit each 
other well enough, we can still 
work out a deal. 


You may be reluctant to disclose 
your situation in response to a 
“blind ad.” Then reply through a 
friend whom you trust, or consult 
officials of Printers’ Inx, who 
are fully acquainted with the man 
who writes this, and can assure you 
as to his capacity, character and 


good faith in this proposal. 
Address “L,” Box 162, Printers’ Ink. 














Agency’s Part in Selecting 
Client’s Premiums 


Premiums as part of the merchandising plan ought to 


be of particular interest to advertising agencies, 
$ part in selecting premiums has received 
ration than the importance of 


agency’ 


consi 


Ie less 


the subject warrants. 


For this reason Mr. Plumb’s speech, of which part is re- 
printed here, before the Premium Advertising Association 
of America, Inc., is particularly timely and important. 


By Kenneth Plumb 


Of The Federal Advertising Agency 


I AM going to assume that the 
advertising agency is in on sales 
policies and is familiar with them, 
even though it may not create 
them. This broadens the scope of 
the agency in regard to the selec- 
tion of premiums, but as I go on 
you will see many instances where 
the agency is concerned from a 
strictly advertising point of view. 

The advertising agency may be 
asked for opinions on the possibili- 
ties of a premium campaign, which 
it may express, based on its knowl- 
edge of the product, its market, 
and past experiences. Further, the 
agency and client may agree that 
the situation requires a careful sur- 
vey of actual conditions which 
would affect the success of a pre- 
mium campaign. 

The agency would probably make 
this survey, or at least take an im- 
portant part in it. The manufac- 
turer’s own men might do it, but 
they usually cannot get the impar- 
tial information from the trade 
that is desired, and which the 
agency can obtain more accurately. 

Such a survey would include 
some or all of the following ac- 
tivities : 

First, call on the trade. This 
would include all of the distribut- 
ing factors, such as wholesalers, 
chain headquarters, voluntaries and 
event some independent retailers. 
The co-operation of the trade is 
usually most important, and unfa- 
vorable resistance or a bad reaction 
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might prohibit the use of pre- 
miums. On the other hand, certain 
conditions might be found under 
which premiums could be used and 
obtain the trade’s co-operation. Of 
course, the antipathy of the trade 
to handling the premium can be 
anticipated to some extent, but a 
survey would show how important 
it might be, and might reveal 
methods of overcoming it. 

The good-will of the trade is 
very important to the manufacturer 
and a field survey would help to 
determine just how much this asset 
could be relied upon in promoting 
the premium campaign. 

It is sometimes desirable to have 
the attitude of a company’s sales- 
men before any decided step is 
taken that would affect them. The 
advertising agency is frequently in 
a position to sound out important 
salesmen as to their ideas, without 
committing the home office in any 
way. The salesman knows his 
trade, and can give good ideas re- 
garding methods of selling it, but 
he frequently balks at anything 
that looks like extra work. The 
trained agency survey man can size 
up a salesman’s opinion and convey 
a truer picture to the sales man- 
ager than he could obtain for 
himself. 

The agency can find out what 
premium experience other compa- 
nies, particularly competitors, have 
had in the territory. They can an- 
ticipate what the result of a pre- 
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mium campaign might be. Some 
merchandising experts regard pre- 
miums as a method of price cut- 
ting, or a move that causes a price 
cut in certain instances. A good 
survey might reveal this, provided 
certain safeguards were not placed 
about it. 

Trade opinion is sometimes valu- 
able as to the type of premium to 
be used. 

I know of one company, and I 
presume there are many others, 
that lines up a lot of possibilities 
and then has its salesmen decide 
which ones they want for their 
territories. This method has the 
weakness of permitting the sales- 
man’s personal preference to de- 
cide, where a consensus of opinion 
is needed. The salesman’s ideas 
are important, however, and may 
result in the selection of the ideal 
premium for this territory. The 
agency research man, however, can 
talk to salesmen, wholesalers and 
others in the trade and come back 
with a very good idea of the accep- 
tance of a suggested premium item. 

The second type of survey desir- 
able is among possible consumers. 
These are the cause behind the 
whole campaign, and unless they 
will be favorably impressed with 
the premium and the campaign be- 
hind it, the venture is sure to be 
a failure. 

It is important to know the con- 
sumer state of mind toward a prod- 
uct before a company starts a 
premium campaign. This fact is 
true of any advertising or sales 
promotion activity where the con- 
sumer is affected. Making a sale 
to an individual requires a knowl- 
edge of his wants and his present 
state of mind as to the desirability 
of a product as a means of supply- 
ing them. 

There are conditions that the 
best premium in the world cannot 
overcome, just as there are situa- 
tions that will not respond to ad- 
vertising. Lack of sales may be 
due to a competitive condition 


— 


Steele Institute Elects Iden 

The American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, Inc., New York, has_ elected 
V. Gilmore Iden as secretary. For 
last year he has been acting secretary. 
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rather than something wrong with 
previous sales or an advertising 
promotion. A consumer survey of 
some is certainly most impor- 
tant before a premium campaign 
is decided upon, unless the attitude 
of the consumer is definitely known 
in advance. And even then, it is 
worth checking up. 

Another reason for the agency 
contacting the consumer is to get 
first- information as to the 
type of premium most desirable. 
The purpose of the campaign will 
have a lot to do with this, of 
course, and the agency man must 
keep this in mind. A premium 
that would increase the use of a 
product may be quite different 
from the one that could best help 
to offset a price differential. Pre- 
miums vary in their appeal to dif- 
ferent types of people, so it is im- 
portant to know in advance if the 
proposed premium will be wanted 
by the product’s prospective cus- 
tomers. 

A large user of premiums in the 
food field recently discovered that 
a premium of seemingly general 
application did not meet with any 
demand at all in the farm and 
small-town field, while it was very 
popular in the cities. 

Actual consumer contact is one 
way of making such a survey. An- 
other is to talk with people who 
have a constant consumer contact, 
such as writers on home econom- 
ics, editors of certain types of 
publications, home demonstration 
agents, etc. 

A method growing in popularity 
is to make actual tests by means of 
try-out campaigns. There are pub- 
lications now that permit change of 
copy within a single issue, so that 
a consumer advertisement can be 
varied with different premium of- 
fers. This has the advantage of 
speeding up the test, plus overcom- 
ing the extraneous factors that de- 
feat comparisons when different 
media are used, or test campaigns 
run in different cities. 


+ 


Appoints Empire Agency 

The Empire Advertising Service, New 
York, has been appoin to handle the 
advertising of the Di-A-Sol Company, 
Inc., New York. 








From the Sales Manager 


(Continued from page 10) 


In any case I want a word from 


you. 

There has been entirely too much 
worry on the part of the salesmen 
about the market for medium- 
priced merchandise. I am quite 
ready to admit that in cities like 
New York and Chicago there is so 
much pressure brought on dealers 
to sell cheap that our medium- 
priced merchandise has been in- 
creasingly difficult to sell. 

But the smaller customers and 
the smaller cities are still both ex- 
cellent markets for it. 

Remember this—the country is 
much more prosperous than it was 
three years ago. More people can 
afford. good goods. The only rea- 
son they won't buy them is because 
someone has told them that they 
can buy the same quality for less 
money. 


If you pick out the localities 
where such pressure has not been 


brought; or if you pick out cus- 
tomers who are small enough so that 
they have not received low prices, 
you still have a fertile market for 
#000. 

And the customer makes more 
money if he sells these. 

Therefore, during the fall selling 
season let’s remember to remind 
customers and their salesmen to 
push #000. Let’s show each sales- 
man that these can still be sold. 


* * * 


Latest Advertisement! 


Enclosed herewith is our latest 
advertisement in our magazine 
series. Let it serve as the basis of 
a short address on advertising. 

How many salesmen have men- 
tioned the advertising that the 
Company is doing this year? I 
presume every salesman might an- 
swer that in the affirmative. 

How many salesmen have dis- 
’ cussed, or mentioned, our advertis- 
ing to all his Group One accounts 
this year? The answer to this 
might be zero. 

How many salesmen use our ad- 


vertising as a consistent part of 
their sales presentation? I know 
the answer to that is zero. 

This Company has spent several 
million dollars in the last fifteen 
years advertising our products, and 
yet, in the last six months, there 
isn’t a single question that any 
salesman on the staff has asked me 
about advertising. 

Modern selling must use adver- 
tising as a partner. Do you know 
how to do it? 

* * * 


Look Ahead! 


In these days we are not able to 
spend a million dollars a year build- 
ing a reputation with advertising, 
but we are able to send well-trained, 
competent salesmen around the 
country whose job it is, whether 
they call on customers or on con- 
sumers, to build our reputation. 

A package of our merchandise 
received by a customer is also a 
way to build our reputation. That 
is why we have spent so much time 
on the quality of our merchandise. 

Finally, letters from the Factory, 
and any contacts that the customer 
has with us, represent an oppor- 
tunity to build a reputation. 

This is just another way of say- 
ing, “Look ahead of the immediate 
call, to an objective that is more 
than the immediate order.” 

* * * 


The New State Laws on Price Main- 
tenance 

In nine States there are now 
Laws which permit the establish- 
ment of re-sale prices by manufac- 
turers of standard merchandise, and 
in some of these States there are 
methods set up of a contractual 
relationship between manufacturer 
and dealer which, apparently, es- 
tablish a standard of behavior, de- 
partures from which incur penalties 
and the possibility of suit. 

A little more concretely, there 
is in California a Law which per- 
mits the manufacturer to make a 
contract with a Dealer to sell 
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branded merchandise at a set of 
established prices, and also permits 
the manufacturer to bring suit 
against the Dealer, if he cuts those 
prices. 

The legality of this action is very 
questionable on the part of the 


manufacturer engaged in interstate. 


commerce, because it pre-supposes 
an intrastate transaction. 

It is impossible to guess how far 
we will be permitted to go by the 
Department of Justice before we 
have to call a halt. Legal opinion 
has changed materially in the last 
five or six months, and there is a 
great deal of controversy on the 
subject. At the present time it 
looks as if we could enter into such 
relationships without incurring any 
more serious penalties than a 
reprimand from the Department 
of Justice. It will take months or 
years to determine the exact status 
of a manufacturer engaged in 
interstate commerce, and yet mak- 
ing, or sanctioning, contracts for 
transactions within a State, which 
transactions, obviously, affect other 
States. 

Of course, the legality of a man- 
ufacturer’s action is only part of 
the story, and we in the Zephyr 
Company will probably undertake, 
cautiously, certain relationships un- 
der these various and existing 
Laws. 

The actual effectiveness of this 
program as a means of straighten- 
ing out trade difficulties, is some- 
thing else and should be divorced 
completely from the discussion 
on legality, or what we can do. 

In various States we have already 
been approached by organizations 
of Dealers to do something about 
it, and we have reluctantly taken 
the action in California. I say 
reluctantly, not because of the "han 
situation, but because of my own 
attitude toward the whole program. 
I do not believe that this kind of 
a program has a Chinaman’s chance 
of being effective. It is onl 
emasculated NRA and it will be 
no more effective than the control 
of prices by organizations has 
been before the Law was passed. 
Or, let’s put it this way just for 
clarity. Ifa Dealers’ organization 
had been successful in controlling 
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prices previously, then they will be 
successful under a State Law. If 
they had not been successful pre- 
viously, they will not be successful 
under a State Law. 

The possibility of controlling 
branded merchandise is only one 
question. The other and more 
serious question is the relationship 
between branded merchandise and 
unbranded merchandise. If the 
manufacturer controls his branded 
merchandise at re-sale prices at the 
dealer organization’s suggestion, 
then the chiseler will use unbranded 
merchandise to break down the 
price structure. The result will be 
merely a penalization of branded 
merchandise. 

There is no particular point in 
having this kind of a discussion 
with a Group that is going into the 
program. They are convinced that 
it is going to be effective, (as I, 
personally, was convinced that the 

RA was going to be effective) 
and there isn’t any use in arguing 
with them, as there wasn’t any use 
arguing with me about the NRA. 

It is purely an emotional situa- 


tion. All we can do is to say: 
“Yes, we'll go along. What do 


you want us to do?”; then attempt 
to protect the Company from legal 
complications, 

When, therefore, we: of you run 
into a situation involving re-sale 
price maintenance under a State 
Law, you will have some back- 
ground for intelligent discussion. 

Present to us the complete facts 
and we will take appropriate action. 

** * 

Over-Zealous Missionary Men 

The Zephyr Company has al- 
ways made all its shipments abroad 
by the X. Y.Z. Line. Naturally, 
the amount isn’t as large as the 
X. Y. Z Line would like to have it; 
so they sent over a Missionary man 
to try to increase the amount of 
business we gave them. 

We said, “Well, of course, there 
are other lines that quote us lower 
rates.” The Missionary man, there- 
fore, said, “Why, we'll meet any 
quotation you can get from any 
other line.” 

The only result is that they have 
lowered their own revenue. 

Sounds stupid, doesn’t it? Well, 
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it has happened plenty to Zephyr 
Company salesmen. Let’s see if 
we can keep it from happening 
again. 

* * * 


Gadgets 


On April 15 we sent you a new 
line of gadgets, more or less in the 
raw. Today we are sending you a 
sample finished package, together 
with additional samples of the in- 
dividual gadgets. 

I should like very much to have 
you review the Sales Letter of 
April 15 and review, in your own 
mind, what you think can be done 
in your territory, and with your 
customers, on these products. Some- 
thing certainly should be done. 

I am also sending to you a 
sample box of the new #0000. We 
have been making them according 
to this formula long enough to 
know that the quality will be con- 
sistent. We have changed the 
stamp and packing so that the 
inevitable variations in the size of 
an individual gadget will not be so 
prominent. We learned this little 
trick from our competitors whose 
variations in size were usually 
greater than ours. 

e 6s 


New Styles 


There is announced with this 
letter a group of new products for 
the edification of the Trade. It is 
part of the so-called “Fall Line” 
and is sent to you in advance so 
that you can begin to sink your 
teeth into it. 

Please remember just one thing, 
namely: that each of you is going 
to be responsible for selling each 
new style or for submitting to us a 
red hot alibi. 

I shall want to know either that 
you have sold it, or that you have 
“tried to sell it and have been un- 
successful for the following 
eighteen reasons.” 

This is the first memorandum, so 
far as I know, in which I have 
suggested that our new #000 was 
ready for the commercial market. 

It is ready for the commercial 
market. It is, frankly, so good that 
we do not have to guarantee its 
performance and we will not guar- 
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antee its performance. We are 
perfectly ready to have this item 
move into industry slowly and have 
Purchasing Agents try it out and 
prove to their own satisfaction that 
it will stand up. But it is good 


enough so that we do not have to 
put a guarantee behind it to re- 
place those which do not stand up, 
This is a fundamental change from 
our competitors’ attitudes and it 
must be clearly understood by you, 
ee everyone else who buys 


This product really requires some 
thoughtful distribution. In every 
city there may be one or two deal- 
ers who would be delighted to push 
this. Sometimes they are our cus- 
tomers already. Sometimes they 
have the Blank Agency. Some- 
times they are peeved because they 
haven’t. In each case there is a 
set of conditions that needs to be 
thoughtfully studied. Possibly it 
is unwise for us to make this an 
exclusive franchise item. I want 
each salesman to work out a pro- 
gram and submit it to me for ap- 
proval. There will be lots of time 
to work out most of these situa- 
tions, because our production is still 
limited, and as soon as our orders 
exceed our productive capacity we 
will notify you to stop selling for 
the time being. 

You know that our line is now as 
complete as any line in the country 
and as well styled. We now have 
also the best cheap product on the 
market, and if we are not now in 
a position to club some business out 
of the Trade, we never will be. 

If any of you have any doubts of 
any kind about this new item or 
about the program outlined in this 
memorandum, it is imperative that 
you let me know at once. 

For your own protection you 
must serve notice now of these 
doubts for we are now partners in 
a new business. I only hope it 
buys us Rolls-Royces. 


* + * 


Development Work 
We are beginning the job of 
checking up on the customers for 
whom we have done development 
work. 
We have had two extreme ex- 
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periences. The first is that three or 
four days of missionary activity 
do not increase our business with 
the customer at all, and our busi- 
ness wasn’t very large to start with. 
The other is that a week’s mis- 
sionary activity increased the 
annual business between $1,000 and 


000. 

I think it would be instructive to 
each of you, whether you are doing 
development work or having de- 
velopment work done for you, to 
spend some time making such com- 
parisons as this: 

Account #1: 
One week’s development work 


= An increase 

of $738 

Account #2: 
One week’s development work 
= An increase 
of $1,200 
Of course, there are a great 

many other things that we get out 
of development work besides an 
immediate increase in business. 
With some customers we are able 
to solidify an already sizable ac- 
count. ith others the increase 
may be sluggish, and not show up 
until the second year. So, there 
are many variations. But in spite 
of variations this elementary com- 
parison may be one basis of intelli- 
gent judgment. 

.. ara 


Latest Addition 


I am sending you herewith five 
samples of the latest #00. I pre- 
sume each of you will be able to 
decide at once just what changes 
have been made, and if you can’t 
decide what changes have been 
made, then you don’t deserve to 
know. 

I am satisfied that the changes 
are along the right lines and I 
would appreciate it if you would 
comment to me on these samples. 


Sk: 


Acquires Interest in Spencer Lens 
The Ame-ican Optical Company, 
Southbridge, Mass., has acquired a oa 
stantial interest in the Spencer Lens 
N.Y. The business 
} t Lens Company will con- 
tinue under the same name wilth execu- 
od omeee and manufacturing plant at 
uffalo, 
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Not too BIG for 
the smallest account 


nor too small for 
the BIGGEST... 


oe 


TYPOGRAPHIC 
SERVICE COMPANY 
216 East 45th Street, N. Y. 


TYPESETTING COMPANY 
228 East 45th Street, N. Y. 


Divisions of the Electrographic Corporation 














4-color work 
in small runs 


Wtasstatene cine of rates 


i of 1 
pi5000 ieend the printing 
cost prohibitive. 


AMERICAN OFFSET special- 
izes in just that sort of work. 
As mney Galen st yeu ae 
prices you can pay a 
complete creative division at 


your |, we can handle 
your advertising from the 
idea to the post office. 


Write for descriptive circular 
or phone. 


AMERICAN OFFSET 
CORPORATION 
406 West 31st St., New York 
CHickering 4-4145 























Direct Mail Convention 


T? the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association will go the honor 
of holding the first convention in 
the new Civic 
Auditorium of 
Kansas City, 
Mo., October 
16, 17, 18. Head- 
line speaker will 
be Paul T. Bab- 
son, president 
of the United 
Business Ser- 
vice Company, 
Boston, and 
part-owner of 
the Kiplinger 
Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Other con- 
vention features are the exposi- 


Paul T. Babson 


+ 


tion of direct mail, the Fifty 
Leaders Exhibit, and tableaux 
depicting the drama of adver. 
tising in which the spokesmen of 
eight major forms of media will 
demonstrate how each ties in with 
direct mail. oa eS 
advertising will "Peter L. 
Michael; business lie E. B. 
Terhune; window display, F. L. 
Wertz; radio, Leo Fitzpatrick ; car 
card, J. C. Fehlandt; magazine, 
John R. Buckley; business film, 
T. F. Joyce; newspaper, Robert T. 
Tate. 

At another session, seven speak- 
ers will dramatize in orderly se- 
quence the logical thinking steps 
which must be followed in plan- 
ning and executing a direct-mail 
advertising program. 


+ 


Gannett Foundation 


WNERSHIP control of the 


nineteen newspapers which 
comprise the Gannett publications, 
will, on the death of Frank E. Gan- 
nett, pass to the Frank E. Gannett 
sage go Foundation, which he 
has had incorporated. His objec- 
tives are these: 

1. Continuation of his papers, 
located in fourteen Here with the 
primary idea of making good and 
useful newspapers of widest pos- 
sible service to their communities, 
rather than the consideration of 
largest possible profit. 

2. That most of the profits after 
the first consideration is satisfied 


+ 


Plan Salmon Campaign 


The board of trustees of the Associa- 
tion of Pacific Fisheries and the execu- 
tive committee of the Northwest Salmon 
Canners’ Association at a meeting held 
in Seattle decided to appoint an adver- 
tising committee shortly and to 
rate a $200,000 édvertiains program. 
national campaign for Northwest it 
salmon is planned. e 


shall go for the public welfare, 
particularly in the area the news 
papers serve, and not pile w 
fortunes for any individual or 
group. 

After dividends on preferred 
stock, largely in the hands of em- 
ployees and executives, at least 75 
per cent of the net income is to 
go to the Foundation. 

Directors are Frank E. Tripp, 
J. Arnot Rathbone, Herbert V 
Cruickshank, Erwin R, Davenport, 
Douglas C. Townson, Thomas J. 
Hargrave, M. V. Atwood, Ray- 
mond H. McKinney, Roy C. Kates 
and Prentiss Bailey. 


+ 


Moderation Council Advertises 


The Council for Moderation, Inc. 
New York, is now using copy in news- 
pers in New York, Northern New 
Fereey, and Southern Connecticut onc 
week in its educational work of teach 
tar moderation in dri: “ ie pres 
= series is ~ the nature of a - 
ora national vertising an 
will continue for several — 
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Cosmetic Tax on Yeast 


BECAUSE the Red Star Yeast 
& Products Company, Mil- 
waukee, advertised the use of yeast 
as a facial pack, it is liable for as- 
sessment under the Government's 
cosmetic tax. This is the ruling 
handed down by Federal Judge F. 
A. Geiger in suit for an injunction 
brought by the yeast company 
against Otto A. LaBudde, collector 
of internal revenue. 

The company maintained that it 
did not make a cosmetic—that all 
it did was merely, in its advertising, 
to call attention to the fact that 
yeast has long been used for fa- 
cials. But, held the Court, the 
advertising inferred that ‘ ‘this par- 
ticular yeast is a new facial, there- 
by bringing itself within some de- 
gree of the tax on cosmetics.” 

It now remains a question as to 
how much of the company’s sales 
are made to people who purchase 
its products for cosmetic uses, and 
subject therefore to the cosmetic 
tax. 


+ + + 


Six States Advertise 

The six States of New England are 

ning a drive to advertise New En- 
dla and as an industrial and recreational 
site. These two advertising campaigns 
will be conducted under the direction of 
the New England Council, a body com- 
posed of business men from each State. 

In an industrial development cam- 
ign, general emphasis will be on the 
act that New England has already 
proved itself a profitable home for a 
wide diversification of industries. This 
campaign will be financed by private 
interests such as railroads and power 
companies. *.. is the first time such a 
campaign conducted in behalf 
of all the 7 England States. 

The recreational campaign will be 
financed by the State governments, ex- 
tending to a year-round promotion, a 
campaign which in the past has been 
supported by private subscription. 


Schlesinger with “The Chat” 


Lester Schlesinger, formerly with the 
New York Daily News and the Staats- 
Zeitung and Herold, has been nonciaped 
rivers manager of The Chat, Brook- 


David A. Brown Resigns 


David A. Brown has resigned as 
president and pobtighes of the Ameri- 
can Hebrew, New York. 
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Wanted— 
an advertising salesman 


A salesman—not a representative. 
We want proven ability to get 
business on a sound constructive 
and creative basis. We do not want 
personality, contacts, a “plugger” 
nor any of the other substitutes 
for good sound salesmanship. 


This is one of the best known 
business journals—an established 
leader in its field, and a sweet 
medium to sell if a man can sell 
it. But too easy to sell if a man 
is at all inclined to be a taker in- 
stead of a getter. Such a man soon 
gets into a rut and reaches his 
limit. 


Our preference would be for one 
between 25 and 35; a good 
all’round knowledge of advertising 
and above all an enthusiastic be- 
lief in advertising; a Christian of 
good morals, appearance and edu- 
cation; enough imagination and 
creative ability to be able to make 
a prospective advertiser under- 
stand how as well as why he 
should advertise. 


We don’t know what we will have 
to pay such a man—you tell us 
what you think. We hope he will 
have confidence enough to want a 
commission deal. If he does we will 
give him enough running business 
to live on while getting started. 


Write complete details and if pos- 
sible send a good snapshot which 
will not be returned. Take your 
time answering and be sure you 
can prove as well as claim the 
qualifications. No decision will be 
made for a month. Address “M,” 
Box 163, Printers’ Ink. 
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It seems that 


The Bell! Out out of what 

They Come! Jimmy Walker’s 
law would call—and not even 
laughingly—a boxing contest, Mr. 
Mike Jacobs has emerged with: 
(1) a bankroll that would bulge a 
trunk, and (2) a kind of aura or 
halo emblazoned: Moses. And all 
to Mr. Jacobs’ complete but not 
unpleased surprise. 

Graciously, Mr. Jacobs has ac- 
cepted the acclaim of the grateful 
business community; and, ignoring 
certain growling undertones about 
ticket-scalping, has admitted, mod- 
estly, that perhaps the applause is 
not wholly undeserved. 

For if Mr. Jacobs, who hitherto 
has seemed inclined to leave na- 
tional leadership to others, has not 
led us all the way back to the 
Promised Land, at least he has 
demonstrated, and resoundingly, 
that we’re on the way. It was 
into what the sporting writers 
identify as Mr. Jacobs’ jeans that 
a converging swarm of Americans 
tucked almost a million dollars to 
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see an actor prove that somewhére 
there’d been a mistake. 

A million-dollar gate! Happy 
days! Happy drunken-sailor days! 
The first million-dollar gate since 
the golden age of Dempsey and 
of stock dividends. 

Prosperity’s long-lost corner, at 
last we've found thee. Symboli- 
cally, thou wert the corner of that 
Yankee-Stadium ring wherein, un- 
der Ed Hill’s stars and without 
benefit of stool, Max Baer first 
sat down. 

Well, maybe so. Assuredly, that 
historic sit-spot marked the climax 
of an event—or something—at 
which and around which in New 
York there changed hands the esti- 
mated sum of $10,000,000. And 
even if, in a $25 ringside seat, you 
found yourself watching from 
Yonkers or Great Neck, still what- 
ever emotions then boiled within 
you by now have congealed into 
the conviction that a $10,000,000 
turnover in twenty-four hours 
must indicate something else than 
national bankruptcy. 

But for what seems to be more 
solid significance we nominate a 
phenomenon somewhat earlier. 

In Cleveland’s Public Audito- 
rium Building, the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders Association 
staged an exposition. 

Let’s look again at statistics. Al- 
ready we’ve been regaled with the 
data and the totals that Mr. Jacobs 
piled up—heights and weights and 
reaches; literary preferences; and 
the total of attendance, including, 
in long tons, the aggregate of visit- 
ing governors, squeezed in among 
the working press. 

Let’s look, now, at a few figures 
from Cleveland—where Americans 
gathered, not to see mayhem civi- 
lized, but to see production re- 
fined, not to toss off twenties for 
Scotch, but to lay out capital for 
implements to turn out goods. 

Spatial scope of the tool-build- 
ers’ show—235,000 square feet. 

Number of machines on display 
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—900; their weight—5,000,000 
pounds ; their transport—400 freight 
cars; their value—$4,000,000; their 
current consumption—5,000  kilo- 
watts an hour, enough to light and 
run a city the size of Zanesville. 

Attendance—75,000. 

Sales from the floor—$5,000,000. 

And sales expectations for the 
next six to eight months—$45,- 
000,000 to $60,000,000. 

For drama, we encore the im- 
passive but effective Joe Louis, 
matched the next time with two of 
Mr. Brisbane’s gorillas. 

For a foundation for confidence 
in American business, for evidence 
that better times truly are coming, 
we offer Durable Goods vs. What’s 
Left of the Depression. Nor does 
the situation seem to require that 
some pious person pray: “Let the 
best man win!” The best man is 


winning now—and he hasn’t even 
yet uncocked his right. 


s Sinister forces 
“aa lurk in the back- 
army ground to cripple 
the “world exposition” which is 
tentatively scheduled to take place 
in New York City during 1939; 
and it seems only proper that those 
who will be entrusted with the 
welfare of this project be apprised 
of them well in advance. Several 
months ago an official of Chicago’s 
Century of Progress Exposition 
darkly hinted to the press of “tac- 
tics that endangered the financial 
success of the Fair at its inception” 
and we have been hoarding these 
data for just such a timely moment 
as this. 

“For example,” he said, “mem- 
bers of the staff were sent gener- 
ous gratuities by some business 
houses who made efforts to obtain 
orders for goods from the Fair 
without the test of competitive bid- 
ding. Once a case of expensive 
whiskey was sent. Another time 
a box filled with such delicacies 
as stuffed goose, chicken, vege- 
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tables and fruits, all elaborately 
decorated, was sent.” 

That was only a beginning. The 
worst was yet to come—and ‘did. 

“In another instance,” the offi- 
cial continued ominously, “several 
groups of well-intentioned citizens’ 
committees sought to convince their 
officials that they should embark 
on a costly advertising scheme to 
make the Fair a success.” The 
dire implications are obvious, but 
the gentleman was not loath to 
specify them. “The venture would 
have cost hundreds of thousands 
of dollars,” he said, adding piously 
that not one cent was spent by the 
Fair administration to advertise the 
Fair. 

Just to demonstrate the depth of 
depravity to which such people can 
sink, we, who on several occasions 
published editorials commending 
the use of paid advertising to the 
administration of the Chicago Fair, 
hereby brazenly reiterate that sug- 
gestion to the New York exposi- 
tion. 

For the feat of paying expenses 
in full, with a surplus of some 
$200,000 the Century of Progress 
management must be credited with 
a splendid achievement. However, 
there is considerable room for the 
suspicion that while the Fair was 
an outstanding operating success, 
the sales department fell far short 
of a comparable performance in 
delivering a maximum audience to 
commercial exhibitors. 

In 1893 the Columbian Exposi- 
tion at Chicago attracted 21,480,141 
admissions. The attendance in 1933 
was 22,565,859. A gain of 1,085,718 
sales units in a country whose pop- 
ulation had doubled in the inter- 
vening forty years (the population 
of the city in which the Fair was 
held had trebled in that period) 
and whose facilities for travel and 
communication had increased in an 
immeasurable degree can scarcely 
be regarded as a triumph in sales- 
manship. 

To have conducted an advertising 
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campaign for the Fair would, as 
the spokesman quoted above has 
so ably pointed out, have cost hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. But 
in those same forty years between 
1893 and 1933 there has accumu- 
lated a slight bit of evidence which 
tends to show that dollars spent 
for advertising have a way of 
sneaking back into the box office 
and perhaps bringing along a few 
companions. 


Those Tactful oe ig ng 
° ' riends always 
Friends! buttoned their 
lips against telling? Or have they 
always been born long on tact and 
short on sense of smell? 
Professor H. H. Maynard, of 
Ohio State University’s Depart- 
ment of Marketing, forwards an 
advertisement discovered by one of 
his graduate students who is delv- 
ing into advertising history. 
In part, the copy reads: 


A PERFUMED BREATH—What lady 
or gentleman would remain under 
the curse of a disagreeable breath, 
when using the “Balm of a Thousand 
Flowers” as a dentifrice would not 
only render it sweet, but leave the 
teeth white as alabaster? Many 
persons do not know that their 
breath is bad, and the subject is so 
delicate their friends will never 
mention it. Pour a single drop of 
“Balm” on your tooth brush and wash 
the teeth night and morning. A 
50-cent bottle will last a year. 


And that appeared in an Ohio 
newspaper on December 2, 1856. 

A jumped conclusion might sug- 
gest that here, as is attested by its 
age, is a copy theme that must be 
pulling. But a more considered 
estimate leaves the observer pretty 
much discouraged. 

For, if after eighty years of be- 
ing hinted at and prodded, your 
friends still refrain from telling 
you, what’s the use of harping on 
this string any longer? Obviously, 
the aim is wrong, and the urge too 
indirect. Henceforth, to the end 
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that halitosis may be banished— 
and, if we must be sordid, to the 
end that dentifrice may sell a little 
better—let copy shoot at the too- 
silent friends and point out, with- 
out mincing words, that it’s about 
time for them to leave off being so 
all-fired polite, and to speak right 
out. After all there are limits 
even to delicacy. 


In the marts of 
a civilized nation, 
there is no place 
for cure-all medicines. There is no 
place for the nostrum that pre- 
tends to cure maladies that are 
incurable. 

In the minds of such a nation’s 
consumers, there ought to be no 
room for misunderstanding about 
the dangers of unscrupulous con- 
coctions and the virtues of medical 
preparations that are honestly made 
and honestly advertised and sold. 

It was such a conception of the 
attitude and aims of the Proprie- 
tary Association that was carried 
to the National Association of Re- 
tail Druggists in Cincinnati by Dr. 
Frederick J. Cullen, former chief 
of drug control of the United 
States Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration and now the Proprietary 
Association’s general representative 
and medical adviser. 

Said the physician: “The popu- 
larly used term, ‘patent medicine’ 
is a misnomer. Actually,-there are 
fewer than a dozen ‘patent medi- 
cines’ and most of these are based 
on ethical formule.” 

The vaunted cure-all has passed. 
Through public education it re- 
mains for such agencies and or- 
ganizations as the Proprietary As- 
sociation to remove from the public 
mind the misinformation implanted 
there by muck-rakers who rake at 
so much a word and prejudiced 
critics, who, to condemn a prod- 
uct, need but to learn that it is 
packed in a package—and adver- 
tised. 


“Patent 
Medicines” 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





WHEN a package came in the 
Schoolmaster’s mail the other 
morning marked “A bottle—not for 
beverage purposes,” the initial dis- 
appointment over the inscription 
promptly gave way to a keen feel- 
ing of curiosity. Being of a natu- 
rally inquisitive disposition anyway, 
the Schoolmaster removed the cover 
of the package. 

The first thing that met his gaze 
was a folder captioned “How to 
use the bottle.” Beneath the folder 
was a business-reply card, followed 
in turn by two sheets of carefully 
folded brown paper. Finally, under- 
neath the paper, neatly stowed 
away in a protective recess, reposed 
the bottle, a little brown one with 
a dropper cap. 

To find out what it was all about, 
the Schoolmaster went back to the 
instructions. And here, in part, is 
what he read: 

“The bottle contains water from 
Green Bay. 

“The water was taken from the 
bay, not far from the spot where 


Jean Nicolet first set foot in Wis- 
consin more than 300 years ago. 

“But it is ordinary water—much 
like the water you use every day. 
And for that reason we'd like you 
to make a test that will prove noth- 
ing less than astounding to you. 

“First, place oNE sheet from a 
DUBLTOWL (which you will find en- 
closed) over an inverted hat. Then 
fill the dropper (in the enclosed 
bottle) to the etched mark. That's 
¥% c. c. of water. Drop the water 
in one spot on this single sheet— 
and watch what happens. 

“Now you are ready for the 
real experiment. Unfold the other 
DUBLTOWL and place it, with the 
two sheets together, over the in- 
verted hat. Drop the same quan- 
tity of water on it. But watch 
closely ! 


“Why! The water disappeared 


. almost instantly !” 


The story then swept smoothly 
and logically into the absorption 
qualities of pUBLTOWLS; told how 
they have been proved by indepen- 
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dent laboratories to be seventy-three 
times more absorbent than ordinary 
towels; and managed to intersperse 
a few perfectly pardonable hosan- 
nas for the product of The Bay 
West Paper Co., of Green Bay, 
Wis. 

Because most people have a gen- 
erous streak of curiosity in their 
makeup, demonstrations of this 
kind are highly effective. The pros- 
pect who is given the opportunity 
to test the product himself is more 
than apt to sell himself on that 
product. Especially so when the 
test is sufficiently dramatized to 
get across by action what may sim- 
ply sound like just another claim 


in words. 
- . — 


Some of the most canny talks on 
advertising are to be found occa- 
sionally in that remarkable English 
publication, The Countryman. In 
the October, 1935, issue is found 
the following : 

“A periodical of high aims may 
be financed by a devoted proprietor, 
but experience has shown again and 
again that, naturally enough, he 
tires sooner or later—and sooner 
rather than later if an editor of 
mettle refuses to allow him to edit 
it! When a business house, how- 
ever sympathetic, is behind the 
worth-while publication, there comes 
inevitably and before long to its 
conductor a reminder of the rea- 
sons for which a business house is 
in existence. In other words, the 
friends of movements and litera- 
ture cannot have a periodical pro- 
vided for them like manna from 
Heaven. Somebody has to foot its 
bills, 

“In reasonably conducted jour- 
nalism the difference between what 
the readers of a paper pay for it 
and what is actually spent on its 
production is made up by reputable 
advertising; and, if a responsible 
journal is in question, the more ad- 
vertising the paper has the better 
the journal. 

“Our own experience—we have 
as many as twelve classes of adver- 
tising on our Not Accepted list— 
shows that advertising, and good 
advertising, can be got when intelli- 
gent exertions are made. But too 
many founders of periodicals of 
quality do not seem to think that 
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securing the advertising of self- 
respecting business men and treat- 
ing them fairly is as honest a job 
as writing articles. Until they, and 
their readers, learn differently their 
journals will continue to die on 
their hands.” 
- . 

In its fall campaign selling lino- 
leum for kitchens, Armstrong Cork 
Co. plans to include among its sales 
force the children of its prospects. 

The program, beside supplying 
women with material on modern 
kitchen planning and decoration, is 
designed to link their interest in 
kitchens with their interest in their 
children’s activities. Quaker rug 
dealers are supplied with coloring 
books for the children. The pic- 
tures to be colored are of animals 
with an appealing air of domes- 
ticity, accompanied by jingles re- 
lating to their own rug problems. 
For the camels, for instance— 
The camel family learned too late 
What comes of scrubbing floors, 
And now their backs are humped 

for keeps— 
Be careful, please, of yours! 

It is believed that only a mother 
of exceptional ingenuity will escape 
the duty of reading the jingles to 
her child after he has finished his 
coloring job. Pages facing the 
pictures carry large illustrations of 
recent Quaker designs. 

. . i 

Calling cards that attract morethan 
passing consideration while at the 
same time they forcibly remind the 
prospect of the nature of the prod- 
uct, are supplied to the salesmen of 
the United States Printing & Lith- 
ograph Co. in Cincinnati. 

The cards are folding display 
boxes of pocket size when fiat. 
They carry the name of the sales- 
man and company advertising on 
po surfaces provided by the box 

te) 


rm, 
Brightly colored, petite, they 
tempt the prospect immediately to 
break the scored lines and set up 
the box. 


From Richard Neuhauser, ad- 
vertisi er, Gebr. Grumach 
A.-G., Berlin, any, the School- 
master received this letter : 


Should your favorite private secre- 
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Meet a man you 
may need soon: 


He is a good organization man. 
His accomplishments in the last 10 


years include: 
Organizing and supervising sales force of 
70-125 men. 


Training order-taking salesmen to SELL. 
Developing a practical compensation plan 
for salesmen. 
—~2 yy - an expensive distribution oye 
effect economies and increase sales. 
Marketing research as a basis for sales plans. 
Developing and functioning those sales plans. 
ey advertising and selling pro- 


Develoving quota and budget system that 
gets resul 
He can interpret policy into action and 
get things done. 
His experience is coupled with a basic 
education and training that leaves noth- 
ing to be desired and an aggressive spirit 
that recognizes the present as the proper 
time for carefully planned, concentrated 
marketing action. 
He is now employed, but anxious for 
wider responsibility. 
He is 35 years old, married, Protestant. 
He would like to meet the head of an 
organization that has a tough marketing 
oe on its hands, where he can use 
is experience to the greatest profit to 
the organization. 
Address him at “G,”’ Box 159, P. I. 





EXPENSES UF 


AND 


VOLUME Down? 


Does your sales force need jazzing up? 
I have had twenty years sales executive 
training in three of the largest companies 
in their field, giving me a knack for build- 


ing an organization. Optimist. Strong 
dynamic will and personality. Perfect 
health. Age 40. Christian. Trained 
merchandising and advertising instinct. 
Travel, sell personally and sales manage 
or assist a key man. “J,” Box 161, P. 


«»» GOOD all-around 


advertising man available 


to New York manufacturer, agency, 
publisher or printer. Thoroughly 
grounded in general advertising, copy, 
layout, and production. Christian, 32, 
college education. Minimum salary 
_ $45. Box 853, Printers’ Ink. 
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tary—mentioned in P. I. not long 
ago—have bought her silk stockings 
at Grumach’s o the Berlin Rat. 
house, she woul bows received the 
enclosed Lux package with com- 
pliments. 

To insure satisfaction of wearables 
for a long time is one of the pet 
ideas of your undersigned student, 
who is reading your Class talk with 
great attention since many years. 

We began giving away the little 
Lux packages in November, 1931, 
and I have been very pleased to see 
the value of the idea now confirmed 
by a big New York department store. 


It is always gratifying for the 
Class to hear from some of its 
foreign members. The Lux package 
enclosed was interesting because on 
the top it carried the name of 
Grumach and on the back was a 
picture of a girl in underwear with 
a little advertising message for 
Grumach merchandise. Thus the 
store and the product were tied 
closely together. ~ 


Luncheons and dinners have be- 
come so decidedly a part of adver- 
tising and merchandising activities 
that Class members may perhaps 
benefit by giving more attention to 
one detail which was recently com- 
mented upon by a prominent space 
buyer and member of the Class, as 
follows : 

“I do wish those promoting such 
luncheon gatherings would see to 
it that guests are so seated as to 
find themselves in agreeable com- 
pany. I came to this luncheon hop- 
ing to hear and enjoy something 
acceptable, only to find myself 
pounced upon by a man I de- 
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Classified Advertisements 


Classified ads cost seventy-five cents a line for each insertion. Minimum order five 
lines costing three dollars and seventy-five cents. Classified ads payable in advance. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





___ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PARTNER WANTED—MAN TO IN- 
VEST $3000 in established mail order 
and publishing book business—Opportu- 
nity for right party—Write Box 859, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


LESTER MEYERS, sales letter special- 
ist with extensive national experience, will 
write or rewrite your sales letter (one 
ONLY) for $5.00. Send remittance to 
Lester Meyers, 246 Fifth Ave., New York. 











HELP WANTED 








ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
for welfare magazine with excellent spon- 
sorship. Commission basis. Box 867, 
Printers’ Ink. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


A GROUP OF ARTISTS, Specialists in 
Design, Lettering, Retouching, desire an 
opportunity to serve you with your Ad- 
vertising youts, rere Broadsides, 
— s, Catalogues. B. Greenwalt, 

Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SAVE TYPESETTING AND ENGRAV- 
ING costs by Photo-Offset, most economi- 
cal printing process. We reproduce di- 
rect ro copy for as little as $1.50 
a hund copies; additional hundreds 
20 cents. Samples. Laurel Process, 480 
Canal St., N. Y. C. WAlker 5-0528. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


N. Y. Advertising Production Manager 
has outgrown present position—-wants to 
move on with active a icy or ryt 
turer. Can write copy. 7 yrs.’ exp. Age 29 
Will go anywhere. 860, Printers’ Ink 


MORNINGS FOR SALE! 
I create revolutionary ean - . « Write 
sparkling, forceful pa . . » design dy- 
namic layouts . . . e | production. 
Name your own Py Bax 862, P. I. 











ART DIRECTOR 
Finish art, type production. Agency 
and publishing ho house experience. Box 
865, rinters’ Ink. 





Adve Writer widely traveled in 
Far East desires steamship, tourist, or 
commercial connection. A so radio dia- 
log. Completely experienced in direct 
mail layout. x 866, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN—Is there an opportunity in 
some sales department for a young man 
22? College Trainin —_ Advertis- 
ing, Merchandising Sales Sales Promo- 
tion Experience. Box 
868, Printers’ Ink. 


CUB WRITER. WELL TRAINED. 
5 yrs. reporting and office work. 3 yrs. 
Columbia University. Extensive travel 
South America, western Europe and 
Russia. Imagination. Fast worker. Box 
870, Printers’ Ink. 


I will give you the best that’s in me 
in return for further adv. training and 
small salary—il yr. N. Y. agency exp. 

rad. . Bus. Adm.—good grasp 
Radio and Research—some Prod. knowl- 
edge. Box 861, Printers’ Ink. 


@ DESIGNER AND TYPOGRAPHER 


seeks connection with good printer or 

agency as layout man. Am ractical 

en First class letterer. Re ae 
arried. 38. Your terms. Box 863, P. 





billing ‘to travel. 














WANTED: 1936 ADVERTISING OP- 
PORTUNITY. Employed advertising man, 
30, seven years ex mee, married. 
Knows what it takes to get results; direct 
mail — publication advertising — letters. 
Understands printing, engraving produc- 
tion. Not frightened by details. Box 869, 
Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHER'S ASSISTANT .. . Fifteen 
years’ publishing experience. Sold adver- 
tising; supervised production, purchasing, 
office, accounting, circulation; worked in 
editorial department; sold special services. 
Christian, thirty- three, married, .M. 
from Columbia. Salary $350 monthly. 
Box 864, Printers’ Ink. 


CAUTION! 

for positions advertised in 
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et eee © we ee 
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Advertisers’ Index 


American Offset Corp. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., N. 


Baltimore Sun 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc. 8-9 

Business Opportunity “L,”’ Box 162. 8 


Chicago American 
Chicago Times 

Chicago Tribune 
Cincinnati Times-Star 
Classified Advertisements 
Collier’s 

The Comic Weekly 
Detroit Free Press 
Detroit News 


Electrographic Corp. 


Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. ... 
Francis Press, Charles 


Gibbons, Ltd., J. J. 


Hearst Newspapers 
Help Wanted “M,” Box 163 


Kudner, Inc., Arthur 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc... 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Milwaukee Journal 

Modern Magazines 


New Yorker 

New York Journal 
New York News 
New York Times 


Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 
Portland, Oregon, Journal 4 
Position Wanted “‘G,” Box 159 .... 
Position Wanted “H,” Eox 160 .... 
Position Wanted “J,” Box 161 .... 
Position Wanted Box 853 


Scribner’s Magazine 
True Story 


Want Organization, J. A. .......... 
Washington, D. C., Star 

WCKY 

Weekly Kansas City Star 
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Advertising rates: Page $135; 
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cidedly did not want to meet and 
because there was no definite seat- 
ing arrangement, this individual 
took advantage of the situation and 
plumped himself down by my side, 
talking nothing but ‘shop,’ much to 
my annoyance. 

“As I looked about me I rather 
imagined not 10 per cent of the 
assemblage was seated to advan- 
tage. In most instances strangers 
were next each other and in silence, 

“If I thought enough of a man 
and desired his company sufficiently 
to invite him to join a private 
luncheon party I would certainly 
see that his comfort was assured, 
insofar as possible, by congenial 
table neighbors. If it became nec. 
essary for some unacquainted to 
sit next each other I would see to 
it that an introduction was made.” 

There should be a well-ordered 
seating list. Great care should be 
exercised in this detail. There is 
not half the chance of getting the 
objective or message over when 
guests are annoyed by their 
neighbors. 


+ + + 


G. C. Dorsey Dead 


George C. Dorsey, central sales man- 
ager for Butler Brothers, Chicago, diced 
at Highland Park, Ill., recently. Prior 
to joining the Butler organization in 
1931 he was for a number of years with 
the wholesale division of Marshall Field 
= Comsene. He was thirty-nine years 


Kelvinator Transfers Alltment 

S. V. Alltment has been transferred 
from manager of the liquid cooling de 

rtment of the Kelvinator Corporation, 
etroit, to manager of the newly formed 
electric range division. An intensive sales 
ot is planned for the range which 
as been marketed through branches and 
a few distributors during the last year. 

om e* e 


“Flower Grower” Appoints Hart 

Derrill W. Hart has been appointed 
advertisi manager of the Flower 
Grower, Albany, N. Y., and will make 
his headquarters at the blication’s 
New York office. He was formerly as 
sociated with the New York Times ani 
the American Home. 

> . . 


Fansteel Changes Name 


ny, Inc., 
bas changed its 
rgical Corpora 
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YOU DON'T BUY 
ALLERY SEATS 


hen you take 
4 cusiomer tio 
show, 


even though he may be accus- 
omed to the inferior location 

And why give inferior printed mat- 
er to any customer, present or 
prospective?..... Better printed 
matter creates a better impression, 
presents your message more con- 
vincingly, and, strangely enough 
often costs less money when 
produced by a printer with the 
experience, skill and resources of 


CHARLES 
FRANCIS 


PRES 


TELEPHONE ME-3-3500 
461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 





Busiest! 


Chicago industries are busiest in years. Heavy 


orders result in large shipments of goods, more 
employed workmen, more wages and more jin- 
gling cash drawers. Following shows the num- 
ber of railroad cars loaded with freight in the 
Chicago terminal district in August of each year: 

167,139 

143,194 

154,776 

... 117,944 
A Tribune representative will be glad to help 
you work out an advertising program to get 

more business this fall. 

Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST WEWSPAPT A 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING IS 
POINT-OF-SHOPPING ADVERTISING 





